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Note by the Author.—‘ What ! the ‘ History of the L.M.S. Mission 
in Madagascar,’ etc., in 100 pages?” we think we hear some one 
say ; ‘“Why have you not told us this, and that, and that?” Be 
not over-critical,-courteous reader ; to do full justice to the subject, 
a book many times the size of this would be needed. The author’s 
difficulty has been, not what to put in, but what could be left out. 
He has had to compress and to “boil down,” and it would have 
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pages. As the title-page shows, what is attempted here is only 
“briefly sketched.” If you, Oliver Twist-like, “ wish for more,” 
there is plenty of material ready, interesting material too, and 
perhaps the author may be encouraged to give you more some day. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE : THEIR ORIGIN, 
LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION 


In the following pages we want to tell our readers, in as 
brief a space as may be, the story of a Mission which has 
a wonderful history, and to show them, as vividly as 
we can, how the Malagasy people have been, and still 
are being, led out of the darkness of heathenism into the 
light of the Gospel. But it will be well, before we de- 
scribe the Christian work in Madagascar, to say some- 
thing of the country itself, and of the people who 
inhabit the Great African Island. We shall then more 
clearly understand where we are: what sort of a country 
we have to take you to; and what kind of folk they 
are amongst whom your Madagascar missionaries live 
and labour. . 
Some three hundred miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa, a great island, the third largest in the world, 
TheGreat ‘Stretches its length of about a thousand 
African miles north and south, its shores bathed 
Island. in the warm waters of the Indian Ocean. 
In outline, it is not unlike the huge impression of the 
sole of the human foot (the left side) ; and a glance at 
the map shows us that while the eastern shore runs for 
hundreds of miles almost in a straight line, the north- 
west coast is broken up by a succession of deep bays 
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and gulfs, into which large rivers pour their waters. A 
good physical map will show us that a belt of woods 
runs round a large portion of the island, especially on its 
eastern side, where it divides for a great distance into a 
double line of dense forest. The chief port, Tamatave, 
‘is also on this eastern coast, about midway from north to 
south. Here we land from one of the steamers of the 
Messageries Company ; and although there are numerous 
congregations on the coast, we proceed southwards and 
iwestwards to the interior province of Imérina, where 


CROSSING A RIVER IN NATIVE CANOE. 


is the capital and the seat of government. It is here 
that mission work was commenced between eighty and 
ninety years ago among the Hova, the most enlightened 
and intelligent of the Malagasy tribes; and in this 
interior province, as well as in the southern central 
region of Bétsiléo (but to a less extent), the gospel has 
made its influence most strongly felt, and the changes 
it has effected are most clearly marked. 

Until about ten years ago the journey from coast to 
capital had to be made in the filamjana, a kind of light 
palanquin, carried by four bearers. And as there were 
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no inns or any kind of accommodation to be had on the 
road, except the native huts,—beds and bedding, food 
and cooking apparatus, and all other requisites, had to 
be carried with one, so that the journey was quite an 
expedition, which had to be carefully arranged and 
prepared for. For two days the route lay along the 
coast, between a series of lagoons, with their calm 
glassy waters, on the one hand, and the expanse of 
the Indian Ocean, with its grand waves and ever- 
rolling surf, on the other. Then we turned inland, and 
by very rough and winding paths gradually mounted 
the two long ranges of hills which form vast ramparts 
to the interior highland. Two belts of forest had to be 
crossed, the lower and broader one occupying from two 
to three days’ travelling, while the upper and narrower 
one was traversed in about half a day. 

In these grand woods, the magnificence and luxuri- 
ance of the tropical vegetation is a constant delight to 
Through the traveller who has eyes to observe the 
a Tropical glory of God’s handiwork. From the coast 
ig up to about 2,000 feet elevation, the travel- 
ler’s-tree, with its peculiar crest of broad leaves, arranged 
on the top of the trunk like an enormous fan, is a 
most conspicuous feature in the prospect. The bright 
green of the bamboo marks it off from the other vege- 
tation, and its long whip-like stems hang across the paths 
and streams in every variety of graceful curves ; while 
in the forest itself are the crowded trunks of lofty trees, 
all striving to get up to the light and air in the struggle 
for existence. All these are bound together with a maze 
of lianas, ranging from those like a ship’s cable down 
to every size of rope and cord and twine, forming a 
network of green leafage, which climbs up the loftiest 
trees, and covers everything with a verdant mantle. As 
is the case in all tropical forests, flowers are not very 
conspicuous, for they are mostly far aloft, basking in 
the sun’s light and heat ; but at certain seasons the 
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great white, waxy flowers of two species of orchid, one 
with long spurs or nectaries, cannot fail to attract the 
admiration of the traveller. 

Although little animal life is to be seen in these 
woods, the wailing cries of the lemurs often tell us that 
this great forest is the home of numbers of these 
curious arboreal mammals, relics in the island of a 
fauna which is nearly extinct in the continental regions. 
There are indeed forty species of these animals in- 
habiting Madagascar, and these range in size from a 
large monkey down to pretty little creatures hardly 
larger than a mouse. Some 240 species of birds are 
found in the island, and in the warm season we shall 
hear a great variety of their notes as we travel through 
the woods. 

Passing at length through the upper belt of 
forest, we find ourselves in the uplands of Imerina, 
the central portion of that interior elevated region 
which occupies about half the total area of the country, 
and is from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
other half of the island, chiefly to the west and south, 
is much lower in elevation, from 600 to 1,000 feet above 
the sea, and is more distinctly tropical in climate and 
productions. 

This journey of seven or eight days from the coast 
was often a very enjoyable one, provided always one 
had fine weather, and it has sometimes been called, 
notwithstanding its fatigue and discomforts, ‘a long 
picnic.” But in case of heavy rains, with one’s 
bearers labouring up and down slippery slopes of 
clay, or floundering through sloughs of mud, or ford- 
ing rapid streams, it was frequently a journey that 
needed a Mark Tapley spirit and a determination to be 
“jolly” in spite of one’s surroundings. Vermin of 
various kinds often abounded in the native huts, and 
“a night with the rats” was a very common 
experience. 
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Arrived at length at the higher inland country, we 
find a keener air and a wonderfully clear atmosphere, 
Imérina ana through which far-away mountains and rocks 
its Scenery. show sharp and distinct, often deceiving us 
as to their real distance. Great rounded “ bosses” of 
granite or gneiss stand out in many places and tell us 
that this interior region is a country of crystalline 
rocks. Here and there they are like Titanic castles, 
with towers, and there again like some vast cathedral. 
With numerous elevated points in every direction, the 
country consists chiefly of rounded moor-like hills, 
largely composed of red soil, on which the coarse 
grass becomes brown and grey towards the end of 
the dry season. But the valleys between them are 
terraced for rice-fields; and here the fresh-planted 
rice is green as an emerald, and when ripening for 
harvest is like a field of cloth of gold. Villages become 
more numerous as we get nearer the capital, groups 
of reddish-brown houses made of layers of the clay-like 
soil or of sun-dried brick, with thatch of rush or grass, 
and often enclosed in a deep hady or fosse, telling us 
of former times, when every large village was the 
centre of a petty kingdom, and every one had to 
defend his home from marauding robbers. We notice 
that almost every hill-top is surrounded by double or 
triple lines of these fosses; in most cases the village 
within them has disappeared, but the deep trenches 
tell of their former existence. 

About four hours’ journey from the inner edge of the 
upper forest brings us, by the former style of travelling, 
At last, to a very elevated spot, from which the 
Antanana- capital is seen at about ten miles’ distance. 
rivol It stands out distinctly on its long rocky 
ridge, stretching north and south for a couple of miles, 
the two royal palaces, with their lofty roofs and towers, 
conspicuous on the central and highest point ; and the 
towers and spires of churches and other public buildings 
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silhouetted against the sky. From this spot a large 
extent of the central province can be seen, and scores 
of small towns and villages. Away north is the wooded 
hill of Ambohimanga, the ancient capital. Beyond 
Antananarivo, to the west and north-west, stretches an 
immense rice-plain, an ancient lake-bed, from which 
numerous bays and broad arms run into the valleys 
between the surrounding higher ground. From this 
plain many low hills with villages stand out like red 
islands on a green sea. Far away to the west, hills 
sixty miles distant can be clearly seen on the horizon ; 
while to the south-west is the great mass of the 
Ankaratra Mountains, the summits of which are about 
g,ooo feet above the sea, forming nearly the highest 
points of the whole island. 

It must be added that since the French occupation in 
1895 carriage roads have been constructed connecting 
Recent the chief towns of the interior with each 
Changes. other and with the coast, so that for three or 
four years the journey was made by fousse-pousse, a light 
covered carriage for one or two passengers, and drawn 
by three or four men. The coast journey, however, 
was, and is still, made partly by a short railway, and 
then by a small steamer taking us through the chain of 
lagoons, which have been connected by short canals. 
But in 1904 a railway was opened, by which passengers 
were taken to a place within the great forest, and, later 
still, to Moramanga, which is on its western edge. From 
this large village the remainder of the journey can be 
made either by motor-car, in one day, or by pousse-pousse 
in two days. In the course of a year or two the railway 
will be completed to Antananarivo, taking the traveller 
in one day to the coast. There will still, however, be a 
day’s journey to Tamatave by the coast lagoon steamer. 

This railway is a fine piece of engineering, and 
follows for a considerable portion of its course the 
valley of a river. It commands some very beautiful 
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scenery, and several grand waterfalls can be seen from 
the line, or by taking a short walk from it. Although 
the romance and novelty of travelling in Madagascar, as 
we did in the old time, has largely passed away, the 
railway journey from the coast to Antananarivo (when 
the line is completed) will well repay the short time’ 
spent in travelling to the interior. The filanjana 
is still} however, the vehicle used for travelling about 
the capital, and in all parts of the country where a 
carriage-road is not available. 

The Malagasy are, as a whole, closely connected with 
the peoples who inhabit the Malayan Archipelago, and 
The also with those of the Loyalty, Fiji, and New 
Malagasy. Hebrides groups, and of New Guinea. They 
are, in fact, a mixture of the lighter races of Malaysia 
and Polynesia and the darker races of Melanesia. 
There is also a distinct strain of Arab blood among 
them, especially in the colonies formed several centuries 
ago on the south-east coast and also on the north-west 
coast, where the Arab element still maintains itself 
comparatively pure. It is believed that the families 
of the andriana or chiefs of most of the Malagasy 
tribes are of Arab descent, being derived from the 
marriage of Arabs with native women. 

Of these various tribes the Hova, inhabiting Imerina, 
are the lightest in colour, many not at all darker than 
Hovas Spaniards or Italians; while they are also 
and other the most intelligent, civilised, and advanced 
aenees of all the Malagasy tribes. From their 
energy of character and capability of ruling it came 
about that in the early years of the nineteenth century 
they had brought a large part of the central and eastern 
districts of Madagascar under their authority, so that 
the Hova sovereigns claimed to be “kings of Mada- 
gascar.” The other principal tribes, with many sub- 
divisions—and omitting several smaller ones—are the 
Bétsimisaraka, east coast; Sakalava, all along the 
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western side and in the north; Sihanaka, northern 
central; and Beétsileo and Bara, south central. These 
are all darker in colour than the Hova, and are less 
advanced ; indeed, the Sakalava and some others may 
almost be said to be barbarous ; many of them are nomad 
in their habits, and consequently difficult to influence. 


RAW NATIVES. 


The Malagasy brought with them from their distant 
Malayan homes the knowledge of metal working, of 
Wittve weaving and dyeing, of straw-plaiting, of 
Arts and pottery, and other useful arts; while to 
Handicrafts. the Arabs they owe many other things 
which have aided their progress in civilisation. The 
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vocabulary of the Malagasy language shows that words 
denoting days and months, dress, money, music, writing, 
&c., are of Arabic origin, together, of course, with the 
things described by these words. These, however, are 
all—like the much more recently imported French and 
English words—only accretions to the original tongue, 
which is distinctly Malayo-Polynesian in grammar and 
structure. 

The country is but sparsely peopled, and large tracts 
of it are still unoccupied. This will be evident from 
the fact that the total population of a country larger 
than France, Belgium, and Holland united is barely 
three and a half millions, while the population of these 
three European countries is fifty millions. 

The Malagasy speech is a very musical and pleasant 
sounding language, free from harsh gutturals and abound- 
The ing in vowels. Incertain lines it is very full, 
Language. especially in descriptive words, while it is 
deficient in other directions. Compared with most Asiatic 
languages, it is not very difficult to learn (although 
foreigners may be always learning something new in 
it), especially because having been first reduced to 
writing by Europeans, there is no strange character 
to acquire, and it is written as nearly as possible 
phonetically. Although there is, consequently, no 
ancient literature, properly so called, there is a con- 
siderable amount of unwritten lore in the form of 
proverbs, folk-tales, songs, fables, legends, and formal 
speeches delivered on various special occasions, all of 
which reflect very faithfully the mental powers of the 
people and their ideas on all kinds of subjects. A 
considerable number of these native productions have 
been collected by missionaries and printed for the use 
of Europeans. The Malagasy are clever speakers in 
public; some, indeed, are no mean orators; and 
numbers of them who have been educated in mission 
schools can speak French and English with facility, 
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and can write in their own language with force and 
elegance. 

Although there are great dialectic differences between 
the speech of the various tribes of Madagascar, there is 
practically but one language spoken through the whole 
island, a country twice as large in area as the British 
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Isles; and there are no traces of any other tongue 
having been spoken here. The Hova Malagasy is 
doubtless the most perfect form of the language, and 
in it all the literature already available has been written 
and printed. It will possibly eventually become the 
language of the inhabitants of the whole island, or at 
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any rate will probably be used by them all. Meanwhile 
the study of the dialects is of great value and interest, 
and gives a key to some difficult problems with regard 
to the affinities of Malagasy with the Malayan and 
Melanesian tongues. 

As is the case with almost all the religions of the 
world, the primitive faith of these people was a belief in 
Religious 2 great Spirit who created all things, who sees 
Beliefs. mankind, who hates evil, and who will judge 
all men at the last. But this ancient creed, which is 
taught in the popular: proverbs, became overlaid with 
superstitious practices, with the worship of idols (or 
rather, charms), with belief in lucky and unlucky days, 
causing the killing of children born on the latter, the 
use of divination, the practice of the poison ordeal 
(tangena), the worship of the ancestors, and veneration 
of holy places, rocks and trees, &c. When to all this 
was added the practices of polygamy, divorce, and un- 
blushing licentiousness, cruel wars, and disregard of 
truth and of human and animal suffering, it will be seen 
that the Malagasy needed, no less than other heathen 
peoples, the purifying and merciful influences of the 
Gospel. And it is among these people, with much, 
notwithstanding their evil beliefs and habits, that is 
attractive in their character and disposition, that the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, first 
alone, and then in conjunction with others, have been 
working, and that the good news brought by them has 
proved in thousands of instances, as will be seen, the 
power of God. 

It may be added that Malagasy idolatry had nothing 
of an organised character, with no temples, images, or 
priestly class, or regular times of worship. Its idols are 
really charms or fetishes—small pieces of wood or 
bamboo, wrapped round with native silk or red cloth, 
and sometimes ornamented with silver chains or coral 
beads. These were kept in an ordinary native house, 
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set apart for the purpose, and were in charge of a 
keeper, whose office was often hereditary, and whose 
income depended on the voluntary gifts of those who 
sought some favour from the idol, and also upon the 
sale of charms—leaves and bits of wood, &c., supposed 
to possess some virtue from contact with it. There 
were charms to protect against all kinds of calamity— 
hail, fire, lightning, gun-shot, small-pox, and other 
disease, as well as to give success in various enterprises, 
as on going a journey, a trading venture, a cattle-lifting 
raid, obtaining a wife, &c. Rocks and stones supposed 
to be sacred were (and still are) resorted to for obtaining 
certain benefits, as wealth, children, and prosperity ; and 
on these the blood and fat of fowls, sheep, and oxen 
were smeared. Similar offerings were made at the 
graves of the ancestors, and also at those of the Vazimba, 
the supposed aboriginal or earlier inhabitants of the 
country. An expiatory or piacular offering (/fdditra) 
was made in many circumstances to avert evil. 

In Imérina, four idols, originally those of the royal 
family, came to be regarded somewhat as national 
Idolsang livinities and protectors of the kingdom ; 
Charms. but there were also many of only local fame, 
as well as those of clans and families. It is said, how- 
ever, by the most intelligent Malagasy, that all this idol- 
or charm-worship is a comparatively modern growth ; 
and it is well known that the divination (stkidy) and 
many other native superstitious practices are of Arab 
introduction ; the primitive and comparatively pure 
belief of the people is revealed by the proverbs and 
legends, in which a creating Spirit (Andriananahary) is 
spoken of, who sees every secret thing, and who cannot 
be deceived. 


CHAPTER 


THE PLANTING, THE PERSECUTION, AND THE TRIUMPH 
OF THE GOSPEL. (1820-1870) 


Asout the year 1817 there was a touching little scene 
one morning in the class-room of a theological academy 
Ina Welsh @t Neuaddlywd in South Wales. The tutor 
College of the institution, the Rev. Dr. Phillips, had 
Classroom. been reading on the previous day a book 
about Madagascar, which had deeply impressed his 
mind ; so that during the night he dreamed he had 
been transported to the island, and had become an eye- 
witness of the degraded and heathen condition of its 
inhabitants. This so affected him that on meeting with 
his students the following morning he felt impelled to 
tell them about the Malagasy and their need for the 
Gospel. Then with tears he asked them: “ Who will 
go and carry the good news of a Saviour to these poor 
brethren and sisters?” After a little thought and 
hesitation, one of the young men rose and said, “I will 
go’’; and, after a further interval, another also said he 
would go. 

The first of these youths was Davip JoNEs, the 
founder of the Madagascar Mission and first translator 
The Two of the Bible into the Malagasy language ; 
Welsh the second was Thomas Bevan, who reached 
Pioneers. + the island, it is true, but only to die there 
within a few days of his landing on its shores. This 


was really the commencement of the work which has 
20 
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so powerfully influenced the people of the great African 
island, and brought to untold numbers of its inhabitants 
the message of salvation. 

The Directors of the London Missionary Society had 
for some years previously to that date made attempts to 
begin a mission in Madagascar, but had not succeeded 
in their efforts. But on receiving the offer of service 
from the two young Welshmen, they gladly accepted 
them as their messengers and decided to commence a 
mission forthwith. Messrs. Jones and Bevan werein due 
course married and ordained, and in the early part of 
1818 sailed with their wives for Mauritius, en roule for 
the great island to the west of our recently-acquired little 
colony. Here they diligently collected all the informa- 
tion they could obtain about Madagascar, studied 
manuscript vocabularies of the language, and made 
known their intentions and hopes. They met, however, 
with small sympathy or encouragement. The sugar- 
planters of Mauritius looked upon the Malagasy as of 
no use except as slaves to work in their plantations, and 
laughed at the enthusiasm of the young missionaries. 
“Teach the Malagasy!” they said. ‘You may as well 
try to teach the monkeys in their forests!” But they 
determined to put this to the test ; and so, in the month 
of August, they both sailed for Tamatave, where they 
landed after ten days. Without delay they commenced 
a school, and were so gratified by the quickness with 
which the children acquired a knowledge of the 
alphabet and learned to read, that all doubt as to the 
possibility of teaching them was at an end, and they 
returned to Mauritius to bring over their wives and 
infant children. 

Mr. Jones with his family reached Tamatave again 
towards the end of November, but the climatic condi- 
Early tions of Madagascar were not so well under- 
Shadows. stood then as they are now. It was far too 
late in the year, and too far into the hot, unhealthy 
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season for Europeans newly arrived to safely live on the 
coast. Within a few days of their landing all three of 
the little party were attacked by malarial fever, and 
within six weeks both wife and child died, and Mr. 
Jones himself was brought near death by the same 
malady. While ke was still ill, at the beginning of 
January, 1819, Mr. Bevan and his family also landed at 
Tamatave ; he also was seized by the fever, together 
with his wife and child, and all three passed away 
within a month of their arrival in the country, leaving 
Mr. Jones the sole survivor of the missionary party. 
Before Mr. Bevan died, he said to his colleague, “I 
shall die, but you will live and carry on a great work in 
Madagascar.” It was a true prophecy, as we shall see. 
Mr. Jones was obliged on his recovery to go to recruit 
his health for a while in Mauritius ; here he was able 
for a few months to gain fuller information about the 
Malagasy language and people, and also became 
acquainted with Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Farquhar, 
the governor of Mauritius, who had much sympathy 
with Mr. Jones in his views about mission work. 
Here we may say something about the political 
condition of Madagascar at that time. Radama I. the 
King Hova sovereign from the year 1810, was a man 
Radamal. of great energy and enlightenment, and was 
earnestly desirous to advance his country in civilisation. 
Following the policy of his father, he was gradually 
making himself master of the central and eastern pro- 
vinces of the island, and was anxious to gain the help 
of the British Government to forward his plans. The 
jatter, through their representative in Mauritius, were 
equally wishful to put an end to the export of slaves 
from Madagascar, and in the year 1817 a treaty had 
been concluded with Radama abolishing the traffic. At 
the time when Mr. Jones was ready to resume his 
mission, Mr. Farquhar was about to send back to 
Madagascar his agent, Mr. Hastie, who had conducted 
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the negotiations. By the governor’s kindness, Mr. 
Jones was allowed to accompany Mr. Hastie, and 
this was no small advantage to the missionary in pro- 
curing for him a favourable reception from the Hova 
king. 

On October 3, 1820, accordingly, Mr. Jones arrived 
at Antananarivo, and was kindly received by Radama, 
noes who gave him a house in the palace yard 
arrives at and encouraged him to settle and labour in 
Antanana- the capital. About two months after his 
i arrival Mr. Jones commenced work by 
opening a school, in which three boys, relatives of the 
King, were his first scholars ; this was on December 8th, 
and was the beginning of the work in Madagascar ; and these 
three lads were the first of the hundreds of thousands 
of Malagasy children who have been taught in mission 
schools and have there received their first knowledge of 
Christianity. From the commencement of the Mada- 
gascar Mission the school has been the nursery of the 
Church, and from it has come the vast majority of 
pastors, evangelists, preachers, and other Christian 
workers. 

It must be remembered that a properly equipped 
school-room, with its appliances of desks and black- 
APrimitive boards, slates and lesson-books, maps and 
Schoolroom. diagrams, &c., such as has been seen for 
many years past in the capital, and at every mission 
station and in many country schools, was not to be found 
in those early days. One of the first missionaries thus 
describes the kind of teaching : ‘“‘ There was no printing 
then and not many slates ; all lessons were written by 
hand, and asa substitute for slates, smooth boards were 
rubbed over with grease and dusted with ashes. On 
this the letters and figures were formed with a wooden 
style, like an ordinary pencil ; corrections were made or 
sums renewed simply by rubbing with a rag or with the 
finger and commencing again, as if no cleaner or better 
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mode had ever been found out. In that school were 
first taught in such a way the flower of the youth of 
Imerina.” 

For six months Mr. Jones worked alone, but towards 
the end of May, 1821, he was joined by the Rev. David 
Mr. Jones is Ctiffiths ; and for the next five years these 
joined by two men practically laid the foundations of 
Mr. Griffiths. the Malagasy Church, and may be justly 
regarded as the fathers and founders of the L.MS. 
Mission in Madagascar. For although the Rev. John 
Jeffreys joined them in 1822, he was not able to remain 
more than three years, only two of which were spent in 
the capital. In 1826 the two brave Welshmen were 
joined by another of their countrymen, the Rev. David 
Johns,? and in the following year by an Englishman, the 
Rev. J. J. Freeman, and these two were worthy followers 
of the two pioneers, and assisted greatly in the work of 
the mission. ; 

And it was truly a great work which was accomplished 
in a comparatively short period by these four men. 
What the hey reduced the language for the first time 


Pioneer — to a systematic written form and settled its 
Missionaries : 4 = 

Recaaa orthography, virtuaily on the same lines as 
plished. are still followed,? and they compiled dic- 


tionaries and wrote grammars of the language. They 
founded a school system, by which thousands of 
children in the central province received a good 
education and Christian training. They prepared a 
considerable number of books, scholastic and religious, 
to satisfy the newly-awakened taste for reading in their 
scholars. These included translations of English books, 


1 His name was really “Jones,” but to avoid the inconvenience in 
a small mission of two men having the same name, he changed his 
own to “Johns.” 

2 This task was done almost entirely by Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Grifiths, who were also the chief translators of the Scriptures. 
Mr. Johns and Mr. Freeman prepared the dictionary, for many years 
the standard one of the language. 
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notably one of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as well as 
school-books, hymnals, and tracts. They translated 
and printed at their press not only editions of the 
Gospels, the New Testament, and portions of the Old 
Testament, but were able, before their final departure in 
1836, to complete an edition of the whole Bible in the 
native language. This is a translation which was wonder- 
fully correct and idiomatic, considering all the circum- 
stances, and is the basis of the editions and revisions 
which have followed it. All their educational work 
received the hearty support and encouragement of the 
King, who was frequently present at the school exami- 
nations and gave rewards to the most diligent scholars. 
Many of these he subsequently appointed as govern- 
ment officials, recognising their superior intelligence 
and good character. 

On December 4, 1827, the first printing-press was set 
up in Madagascar and the first printed sheet struck off. 
First All the missionaries took a part in this work, 
Attempts at which is thus described by one of those 

present: “The frame was furnished with 
type in English fashion, and composing commenced. 
Mr. Jones, assisted by Mr. Griffiths, adroitly picked out 
the letters one after another, and the ladies present 
helped them to some, for they also had a hand in the 
enterprise ; at any rate, the first twenty-three verses 
of the first chapter of Genesis were put together, 
wedged up in the iron frame, and laid on the smooth, 
flat stone. What next? The leather balls, the printing 
ink put on the iron plate, the two balls well smeared 
all over with the ink, then rolled and rubbed and patted 
together with trembling anxiety—a little more ink 
added—then the types inked, or, rather, well anointed 
with ink for some time. Stop now, that willdo! Down 
went the screw with force, and the first page was 
printed. Most of it could be read, but it was a very 
perfect blur! It was taken to Cape Town and deposited 
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in Sir George Grey’s library there, as a memorial of 
Madagascar of the early time.” 

Under the protection and favour of the King the 
work of the mission progressed quietly and steadily ; 
Steady the prejudices of the people against the 
Progress. novel practices of the foreigners were gradu- 
ally lessened ; and although all the heathen customs 
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were still in full force, the tangena poison ordeal causing 
the death of numbers every year, the children born on un- 
lucky months and days being killed, and foolish and cruel 
superstitions still dominating the minds of the Malagasy, 
there were silent forces at work which were destined to 
eventually destroy their power. Continual efforts were 
made by public preaching, Bible-class instruction 
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personal intercourse, and other means to bring the 
truths of the Gospel to bear upon the hearts and lives 
of the people. But for some years the missionaries 
had to sow the seed in faith and wait patiently before 
much visible effect was produced. Besides their chief 
work in the capital, they were diligent in visiting the 
chief villages in Imérina, and as far as the district of 
Vonizongo, thirty or forty miles north-west of Antanan- 
arivo. 

Although Radama did not become a Christian him- 
self, he placed no obstacle in the way of his people 
Radamazt: Professing Christianity. He had no faith in 
hisCharacter idolatry and some of the other superstitions 
and Death. of his country, and made no scruple in 
showing his contempt for the trickery by which the 
idol-keepers endeavoured to retain their influence over 
the people. But in 1828, at the early age of thirty-six, 
Radama died, partly owing to the excesses to which he 
became addicted in spite of his better judgment and 
resolves. At his death the chief power was seized by 
one of his wives, the Princess Ranavalona, who gained 
the throne by the influence of two or three of the 
leading officers of the army, and then put to death in 
a very cruel manner the rightful heir, together with 
several others of Radama’s relatives. 

The new sovereign was a very superstitious and 
despotic, as well asa licentious woman, and was strongly 
ADespotic attached to the old idolatrous customs ; and 
Queen. she viewed with much suspicion the influence 
which Christianity was slowly gaining in the country. 
The first two or three years of her reign were full of 
political disturbance and unrest from the attempts made 
by the French to enforce claims to certain territory on 
the eastern coast of Madagascar. The wars begun by 
her predecessors in various provinces were Carried on 
with ruthless cruelty ; and there was for some time 
imminent danger of a war with the French, who had 
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landed troops on the coast. It was believed that the 
hope of gaining British help was one reason, amongst 
others, why the English missionaries were still allowed 
to pursue their labours. Certain it is that Christian 
work in Madagascar began to assume its most hopeful 
character when the political state of the country was 
most disturbed and threatening. Great attention and 
interest was shown in divine worship and Bible teach- 
ing, so that the hearts of the missionaries were cheered 
by seeing that their instructions, and the reading of the 
books circulated, had been the means of decided spiritual 
benefit to many of the people. 

In the year 1831 hopes were entertained that religious 
liberty would still be allowed, for leave was given 
First for the Malagasy to be baptized and join 
Converts and Christian societies; and in May and June 
See, of that year, the first converts to Christianity 
Church. in Madagascar received baptism. In the 
following August, after much thought and prayer, a 
Christian Church was organised in connection with 
the first-formed congregation in Antananarivo. At 
this time two congregations had been gathered in the 
capital, one under Mr. Griffiths’ care, and the other 
at Ambatonakanga, close to the site of the present 
Memorial Church. The latter was in charge of Mr. 
Johns, who with the cheerful and hopeful spirit which 
characterised him, said at its opening, “Now, Mr. 
Chick, I hope this church will remain a church until 
the end of the world!”’ We too may hope that this 
aspiration will be fulfilled. Feeling, however, the un- 
certainty of their position, the missionaries directed 
much of their attention to the printing and preparation 
of books, so that provision might be made for the 
needs of the people, should they eventually be left to 
themselves. 

Some time previous to this, the first portion of their 
scripture translation had been completed and printed, 
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for they wrote thus in the early part of 1828: “The first 
of January we employed in finally revising and putting 
“tivin to press the sheet containing the rst chapter 
s are 
Watersin Of Luke, wishing thus to hallow the new 
cea year of our missionary labours, by opening 
; the fountain of living waters in the midst of 
this parched ground. May the healing streams ere long 
flow into a thousand channels and transform it into the 
garden of the Lord!” In the month of March, 1830, 
they had the satisfaction of completing an edition of 
five thousand copies of the Malagasy New Testament ; 
several thousands of tracts, school-books and catechisms 
had previously been printed, as well as single Gospels. 
Although from the revival of superstition about this 
time, there was much to discourage the missionaries, 
Signs of they had the satisfaction of seeing greater 
Blessing. attention on the part of those who attended 
public worship, and were able to put into circulation a 
considerable number of copies of portions of the New 
Testament and other books. These were read not only 
in Imérina, but by numbers in distant provinces who 
had formerly been pupils in the mission schools. In 
letters written at this time, after giving several instances 
of spiritual blessing being received from reading, it was 
remarked that ‘some in this land of heathen darkness 
do manifest a love to the Word of God. They show 
that such a sentiment may spread from one to another, 
without the intervening aid of ourselves. Never have | 
observed so much as now the great effect already pro- 
duced by the Gospel here. Conversation among the 
natives on the subject of religion is frequent, and the 
Word preached reaches with an impressive force the 
consciences of some of the people. We have under our 
superintendence not fewer than 2,500 children.” 
In both the churches then erected in the capital 
crowded and attentive audiences listened to the teach- 
ing given ; numbers appeared to be sincere converts ; 
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affection, harmony, love, and zeal prevailed among 
them ; and numbers attended the social meetings for 
prayer and religious improvement. So widespread an 
interest was aroused in Christianity that people of the 
highest rank, some even from the royal family, and 
others closely connected with the Government, were 
found coming forward and professing their faith in 
Christ. But this very success was one of the chief 
circumstances which helped to increase the suspicions 
and fears of the Queen with regard to Christianity. 
The permission which had been accorded to receive 
baptism and to observe the Lord’s Supper had not been 
given many weeks before it was recalled in the case of 
the soldiers and those in government employment, and 
the prohibition was soon extended to all the people. 
But notwithstanding these threatening circumstances, 
the Gospel made steady advance, and many incidents 
of great interest continually occurred, both in the 
capital city and in other parts of the country, showing 
the hold which the new doctrines were obtaining, 
and how idolatry was losing its power over the more 
intelligent of the people. One or two of these may 
be here cited. 

The earliest native Christian who died in Madagascar 
had chosen at his baptism the singular name of “ Ra- 
“Ra-poor- poor-negro,” this being the title of an English 
Negro.” tract he had seen in the printing office, with 
the addition of the native name-prefx Ra. Although 
a slave, he had shown much intelligence and zeal in 
teaching and exhorting all who would listen to him. 
During his last short illness he repeatedly exclaimed, 
“T am going to Jehovah-Jesus ; Jesus is fetching me, 
I do not fear.” Mr. Baker remarked upon the won- 
derful difference such words showed to the ordinary 
fear of death on the part of heathen Malagasy, who 
often cry out in the anguish of despair to their father 
and mother to save and help them. ‘‘ How inestimable 
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then,” he remarks, “is that Gospel which can enable 
a poor slave,to say with his last breath, ‘I do not 
fear?” 

A middle-aged man named Rainitsihéva, a soldier, 
joined the church at Ambatonakanga ; he tried to learn 
Paul,the © read, but could not master the alphabet ; 
Devout so he took to the New Testament and began 
ae. by learning words and phrases, and in course 
of time was in this way able to read most parts of the 
book. He had been a devoted idolater and a man of 
bad conduct. At his baptism, when asked his name, 
he replied, ‘Paul is my name.” Mr. Johns said, ‘‘ Why, 
Rainitsiheva, Paul was a very great man.” ‘“ True,” he 
said, “‘ Paul was a very great man, but he was also a 
very great sinner, the chief of sinners, and so was I; 
so on that account, and no other, I want Paul to be my 
name.” He lived a few years consistently with his pro- 
fession and full of usefulness, and after much tribu- 
lation and suffering, both he and his wife received the 
martyr’s crown in one of the severest outbursts of the 
persecution. 

But notwithstanding all these causes for encourage- 
ment, it was evident, from the restrictions already put 
Gathering upon Christian observances, that further 
Clouds. measures of repression were to follow ; for 
the heathen party, alarmed by the growing influence 
of Christianity, put forth decisive efforts to oppose it. 
Missionaries who had lately come out were only 
allowed to remain a year in the island, and others, 
whose term of residence for ten years, as allowed by 
Radama, had expired, were refused permission to 
remain any longer in the country. 

There appears to be little doubt that all the English 
missionaries would have been sent away from Mada- 
The Artisan gascar some five or six years ‘earlier than 
Missionaries. was actually the case had it not been for 
the presence of the artisan members of the mission, 
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and the evident advantage to the country in the instruc- 
tion in various useful manufactures which they were 
imparting to the people. At that early period of the 
work of the London Missionary Society it was cus- 
tomary for the Society to send to some parts of the 
world not only missionaries to preach the Gospel, but 
also Christian workmen, whose chief business it was to 
teach uncultured peoples some of the arts of civilisation. 
Such men were sent to Polynesia and to South Africa, 
and several were also sent to Madagascar. Although 
three or four of these artisans were soon cut off by fever, 
others lived for several years in the island and instructed 
the Malagasy in carpentry, masonry, brick-making and 
building, blacksmiths’ work, tanning and leather dressing, 
&c., as well as in printing and book-binding. 

The labours of these good men were certainly of 
great value to the spiritual work of the mission, for 
the people soon saw the material advantages con- 
nected with the new teaching, and were led to look 
more favourably upon the work of the foreigners. 
Hundreds of youths were taught by the artisan 
missionaries; and these were the precursors, and 
teachers in their turn, of that large body of native 
workmen which has for many years carried on the 
arts of civilised life in the country. The names of 
Messrs. Cameron, Chick, Canham, and Baker deserve 
honoured remembrance in Madagascar for all that they 
did for the advancement of the people. In addition to 
the introduction of the arts already mentioned, they dis- 
covered limestone, from which building lime was pro- 
duced, slates for roofing, and minerals from which 
sulphur was obtained. Plants were also found from 
which potash and soda were extracted for soap manu- 
facture, and carbonates, nitrates, and sulphates used 
in various arts and in medicine. Most of these latter 
discoveries were due to Mr. Cameron, who had some 
knowledge of chemistry and also of engineering, for he 
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constructed a canal and a reservoir and water-mills for 
the government. 

This scientific knowledge possessed by some mem- 
bers of the mission proved of material service at a 
Two little  Ctitical period in its history. For about the 
Bars of year 1829, when the Queen was still doubt- 
ps ful what course to pursue as to Christianity, 
she sent some officers to the missionaries to thank 
them for what they had already done in instructing 
her people, and to ask them what else they proposed to 
teach. They replied—rather unwisely as it seems to us 
now—that they had thought of teaching some of their 
scholars the Greek and Hebrew languages. But the 
Queen shrewdly returned for answer to this that she 
did not see the good of teaching languages which 
nobody now spoke ; but could they not, on the other 
hand, teach some useful art, such, for instance, as the 
manufacture of soap from native materials? In this 
juncture the missionaries turned for help to Mr. 
Cameron and asked for his opinion. He said to the 
officers, “Come again in a week’s time, and we may be 
able to give an answer to the Queen’s message.” He 
consulted books of reference, and immediately set about 
obtaining materials for the new manufacture; and 
before the appointed time he succeeded in producing 
two small bars of tolerably good and white soap, which 
he presented to the Queen’s messengers. Her Majesty 
was delighted with the result of her application, and 
soon made an agreement with Mr. Cameron to com- 
mence soap-making on a large scale. And it may be 
said with perfect truth that it was largely to the produc- 
tion of those two little bars of soap that the missionaries 
were allowed to continue their work for several years 
longer, and to lay deep and firm the foundations of the 
Malagasy Church. 

But the cloud which had been hanging over the mis- 
sion for long became blacker and more threatening, 
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and at length, in January, 1835, repressive measures 
began. In that month definite charges were publicly 
Repressive Made against the Christians of despising the 
Measures. idols, holding prayer meetings, ceasing to 
swear, and observing the Sabbath, and also that their 
women were chaste. Although the person specially 
accused was, wonderful to relate, declared innocent by 
the tangéna ordeal, the Queen was extremely displeased 
with all the Christians ; and while for yet a few weeks 
a more widespread interest was shown in the truths of 
the Gospel, every day brought the crisis nearer, and 
several circumstances occurred to intensify the Queen’s 
dislike to Christianity. In her Majesty’s mind loyalty 
and idolatry were so closely connected together that 
she feared if her people ceased to worship the national 
idols, they would also cease to honour her as they had 
been accustomed to do. And it must be remembered 
that in the religious practices of the Malagasy the wor- 
ship of the ancestors of the sovereign was a prominent 
feature. This was, of course, abandoned by the Chris- 
tians, and so the Queen professed to consider them 
disloyal in ceasing to pray to her predecessors, and in 
beginning to worship Jehovah and Jesus, whom she 
affected to believe were English kings of a bygone age ! 
So, as soon as the Malagasy had made themselves 
familiar with what the artisan missionaries had taught 
them, it was not thought necessary to temporise any 
longer. 

The Queen had made up her mind to put down 
Christianity by force, and on February 26, 1835, she 
A great sent a message to the missionaries informing 
National them that while they might continue to 
Assembly. follow their own religious customs, these 
must no longer be practised by her subjects. She 
allowed them still to impart secular instruction and 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, but nothing that 
should have the effect of changing the ancient religious 
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observances of Madagascar. Earnest remonstrance was 
made, but without any effect ; and on March tst a great 
national assembly was called together, at which it was 
said that 150,000 persons were present. With great 
pomp and display of military force a royal message was 
delivered, in which the Queen denounced the disrespect 
with which the divination, the idols, and other objects 
of popular veneration were treated by many. And she 
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went on to forbid, under threats of the severest punish- 
ment, the various practices of Christian worship, telling 
the people emphatically, ‘‘I detest these things ; I tell 
you plainly that they shall not be done in my country.” 
It was evident that soon all the cruelties of the native 
laws would be put in force to terrify the people out of 
their belief in the Gospel, for all who had taken any 
part in Christian observances were ordered, under 
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severe penalties, to come forward and accuse them- 
selves, and a considerable number of Christians were 
reduced in rank and fined. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the missionaries to 
obtain some relaxation of the new law and to gain 
Missionaries Permission still to preach and teach, but 
obliged to without any result ; and so, seeing that for 
aceae: the present at least their work was at an 
end, most of them, in 1835, prepared to quit the 
country, leaving Mr. Johns and Mr. Baker to remain 
for a few months longer. These two brethren, whose 
term of residence was not yet expired, being forbidden 
to give religious instruction—their own servants even 
being taken from them and punished for having joined 
in family worship—went on with such school teaching 
as was still permitted ; but they gave themselves chiefly 
to printing the books which had been prepared, among 
others, the ‘‘ Malagasy-English Dictionary” and the “‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” ‘The various portions of the Malagasy 
Scriptures, the translation of which had lately been com- 
pleted, were bound in one volume ; and copies of this 
book were gladly purchased, although at considerable 
risk to themselves, by the native Christians. The 
missionaries were thankful that, although deprived of 
European teachers, their converts would still have the 
best of all teachers, the whole Word of God in their 
own tongue, to guide and support them. And then, 
their labours completed, having done all for their people 
that man was able to do, they could only commend 
them to the Lord, and with sorrowful hearts leave the 
country which seemed now given up to the power of 
the Evil One. 

The narrative of The Malagasy Persecution is now a 
well-known story, and has become a part of the modern 
history of the Church and of Christianity. To give 
completeness and colour to the story, a number of 
incidents would have to be related, such as may be found 
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detailed in Messrs. Freeman and John’s ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Persecution” and Mr. Ellis’s “Martyr Church.” All 
that can be attempted here is a brief summary of the 
more prominent facts of that long quarter-century of per- 
sistent attempts to uproot Christianity from Madagascar 
(1836-1861). 

It was in 1836 that persecution really commenced by 
the accusation of Rafaravavy,a woman of good position, 
oa and afterwards well known to many in 
Malagasy England. She was twice condemned to 
ag for death, but escaped; and after a number of 

remarkable providential deliverances she 
succeeded in reaching the coast, and eventually, with 
five other native @ictane. came to England. Here 
their testimony to the power of the Gospel did much to 
deepen the sympathy already felt for the persecuted 
Malagasy Church. 

Although Christian worship was forbidden under 

severe penalties, meetings were nevertheless secretly 
held in many places, at which the believing 
“In Dens 
and Caves people encouraged each other to hold fast 
of the their faith in God, and still observed the 
sere ordinances of their religion. In secluded 
villages, in recesses of the forest, in caves and clefts of 
the rocks, and even in rice-pits, worship was held, 
usually late on the Saturday night, the little assemblies 
welcoming a heavy storm, so that in its roar their sing- 
ing might go on and not be heard, and then breaking 
up before dawn on the following morning. 

Although the anti-Christian laws were never relaxed, 
active persecution was not, of course, carried on with 
equal severity during the whole five and twenty years ; 
and now and again it seemed as if a more merciful 
policy would prevail. Four or five periods stand out 
prominently as special seasons of terror and persistent 
attempts to crush the “ praying ones,” as the Christians 
were called. 
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The first Malagasy Martyr was a young woman named 
RasaLAMa, who, on August 14, 1837, after enduring 
The proto. Severe torture, calmly knelt down and was 
Martyr of speared to death at Ambohipotsy, the 
Madagascar. southern extremity of the long ridge on 
which the capital is built. Others were punished with 
heavy fines, many were imprisoned, numbers were 
reduced in rank, and many were sold into slavery. 

In the year 1840 nine Christians were speared, and 
numbers were scattered over the country, hiding for 
“the Great their lives. Similar punishment was inflicted 
Persecution” again in 1842, at which time also many 
(is). perished from the tangena poison ordeal. 
But in 1849 the increasing boldness and number of 
the Christians, and the spread of their opinions among 
some persons of high rank, led to a great outbreak of 
cruelty, so that that year was remembered as “ the 
Great Persecution.” On the 28th of March nineteen 
Christians, who had been condemned to death, wit- 
nessed a good confession before many witnesses with 
heroic fortitude. Of this number fifteen were taken to 
the summit of the cliffs named Ampamarinana, only 
a short distance from the palace, on the west side of 
the city hill) There they were (with one exception) 
successively thrown over, after persistent. refusal to 
deny Christ ; and their mangled bodies were taken 
to be burned at Faravohitra, at the summit of the 
northern end of the city. At this spot a more painful 
death was reserved for the remaining four. Being 
andriana, or nobles, it was by Malagasy usage con- 
sidered unlawful to shed their blood, and so, by a 
refinement of cruelty, they were sentenced to be 
burned alive. This terrible fate they met with un- 
flinching courage, singing some of their favourite 
hymns, and praying for their persecutors, so that a 
deep impression was produced upon the crowds of 
heathen spectators. 
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This time of trial was followed by a period of com- 
parative freedom from active persecution. It was 
Visits of again and again reported that the Queen 
Mr, Elis. wasintending to abdicate in favour of her son 
Rakoton-d Radama, who was favourable to Christianity, 
and that the laws against “the praying’? would be 
relaxed. So circumstantial did these accounts appear, 
that the Directors of the London Missionary Society at 
length determined, in 1853, to send out one of their 
number to Madagascar to make personal inquiry as to 
their truth. Accordingly, in that year, the Rev. W. Ellis 
left England for Tamatave as the representative of the 
Society. After two unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
leave to go up to the capital, Mr. Ellis was obliged to 
return, in 1855, to England. But although prevented 
from accomplishing the chief object of his visit, he was 
able, in a quiet way, to give encouragement to the 
native Christians, and to distribute assistance to those 
who had suffered loss of property; he also, during 
different landings, brought on shore, hidden under his 
clothing, a considerable number of copies of the Scrip- 
tures, and he gained valuable information of various 
kinds. 

But before Mr. Ellis reached home, letters had been 
sent from the Malagasy Government giving him permis- 
sion to come to the capital for a month’s visit. This invi- 
tation he gladly accepted, and arrived at Antananarivo in 
August, 1856. He was received with much courtesy by 
the Queen and the authorities, but found himself kept 
under strict surveillance, and soon discovered that the 
laws against Christianity were in no way relaxed, 
although just then they were not enforced with special 
severity. After being able to communicate with many 
of the leading Christians during the month allowed for 
his stay, Mr. Ellis returned to England ; and although 
these three visits did not accomplish all that had been 
hoped for, they were not without valuable results. 
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They were a source of much encouragement to the 
persecuted people, assuring them of the continued 
_remembrance and sympathy of Christian England ; and 
they kept alive an intense interest in Madagascar among 
the churches at home, and led to increased prayer on 
its behalf. 

Mr. Ellis had not left Madagascar long before the 
last, and in some respects the most severe, outbreak of 
Plot to persecution occurred. This was largely pro- 
Dethrone voked at its outset by a plot which had been 
the Queen. ‘formed by certain foreigners to depose the 
Queen and put her son upon the throne. But the plot 
did not succeed, and upon its discovery swift punish- 
ment fell upon its originators. The foreigners were 
banished from the country, and all the Malagasy known 
to be acquainted with the attempt were soon put to 
death. Among them were some few Christians, who 
had certainly known of the scheme, and had no doubt 
hoped for some alleviation of their position, should it 
succeed. These, however, were only a few of the many 
Christians who then suffered. All were held to be 
more or less involved in a knowledge of the designs 
against their sovereign, and one more determined 
attempt was made to crush for ever the hated religion, 
whose adherents were constantly increasing in 
numbers. 

The 3rd of July, 1857, on which a great kabary was 
held, was another day of terror; all suspected persons 
The Persecu- Were imprisoned, twenty-one were put to 
tion of 1857. death by stoning ; others were hurled over 
the cliffs, many died by the fangéna ordeal, and it was 
believed that this was the most fatal of all the persecu- 
tions yet inflicted. After this, however, there was little 
of stirring interest in the history of Malagasy Christianity 
until the death of the Queen, which occurred four years 
later. The sovereign and her advisers probably felt by 
that time the utter uselessness of all their attempts to 
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put down the Christian religion, and no very active 
measures of persecution were again resorted to. 

Space does not allow any detailed account of the 
various causes which led to the persecution of 
Results ofthe Christianity in Madagascar ; some of them 
Persecution. have been already indicated, but a few 
words must be said as to the results which followed it. 
Persecution had an unmistakable effect in rooting and 
establishing the gospel in the island. Perhaps nothing 
else would ever have given it such a depth and power 
as it thus obtained, and nothing else could have so 
thoroughly convinced the people generally of its super- 
natural origin as the way in which it overcame every 
attempt of their sovereign to destroy it. It is believed 
that above two hundred Christian people laid down 
their lives during that quarter-century, and many 
hundreds more suffered in loss of property, rank, and 
liberty ; and yet, at the close of the period, the number 
of believers in Christ was not only not diminished, but 
had multiplied at least tenfold. Persecution also 
diffused Christianity widely, for the Christians, obliged 
to take refuge in distant parts of the country, carried 
to many remote places the knowledge of the Gospel. 

The reign of Ranavalona I. was hardly less burden- 
some to the people at large than it was to the Christian 
The reign of Portion of the community. Desolating wars 
Ranava- were carried on with cold-blooded cruelty ; 
divans fitto the greatest indifference was shown by the 
barbarism. authorities to human life and suffering ; and 
but for the leaven of education and Christianity which 
had been introduced into the country, it would have 
reverted to a barbarous condition. But towards the 
middle of 1861, the dark cloud which had so long 
lowered over the island rolled away ; the long reign of 
thirty-three years came to an end (Aug. 15th), and 
amidst universal rejoicings the Prince Rakoto succeeded 
to the throne under the title of Radama II, 
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Here, then, closes the second period in the earlier 
history of Malagasy Christianity, that of its Persecution, 
and it enters upon a third stage of its history, in which 
it was to triumph over all opposition and make wonderful 
advance. 


From the re-establishment of the London Missionary 
Society’s Mission in Antananarivo in 1862 until the year 
1895, the history of Christianity in Madagascar has been, 
on the whole, one of continual progress; but in this 
chapter we shall confine our account of it to the nine 
years between the decease of Ranavalona I. in 1861, 
and the great advance in 1870 which followed the de- 
struction of the idols of Imérina in the preceding year. 

The news of the death of the tyrant Queen had not 
reached England many days before Mr. Ellis was again 
Re-establisn- 0M his way to Madagascar to re-establish the 
ment of the London Missionary Society’s Mission in the 
Mgston. country. Staying at Mauritius for a few 
months on account of the late season, Mr. Ellis arrived 
at Antananarivo on June 16, 1862, and found three 
large congregations already meeting together on the 
Lord’s Day in the north-west suburb of the city. Within 
a month’s time he was joined by three ordained mis- 
sionaries, a doctor, a printer, and a schoolmaster, who 
were soon actively engaged in studying the language 
and arranging to proceed with their special depart- 
ments of labour. To these pioneers were added, during 
the following three or four years, nine or ten more, several 
of whom came specially to carry on church building. 

For some time after the accession of Radama II. it 
appeared as if the bright anticipations raised by his 

coming to the throne would be realised. 
Radama II. : Be : 
pright hopes [here was a release of all political prisoners, 
and sad dis- including of course the Christians who had 
appointment. ceniin chains, and an immediate lightening 
of the heavy burdens which oppressed the people. 
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But it soon became too evident that there were evil 
influences at work which would neutralise all the good 
* which had been hoped for. And notwithstanding much 
that was amiable and attractive in the King’s character, 
he was not only not a Christian, but he was addicted to 
the grossest vices ; and rejecting the counsels of wiser 
men, he allowed the government of the country to be 
carried on by a number of young men, who were his 
companions in his amusements and follies. It was a 
time of the greatest license ; there was a great increase 
of drunkenness and vice, and every one seemed to be 
able to do as he pleased. At last, things came to a 
crisis: to save the country from anarchy, the Prime 
Minister and the chief officers were obliged to take 
decisive measures. The army was marched into the 
capital, and after futile attempts to induce the King 
to listen to reason, his evil counsellors were speared, 
and afterwards he was also put to death in his 
palace, on May 12, 1863; and so tragically ended the 
reign begun with such bright prospects not two years 
before. 

These events, however, had little adverse effect upon 
the position of Christianity. Radama was succeeded 
Anew by his wife and cousin, Rabodo, who took 
Queen. the name of Rasohérina, and was put on the 
throne with something like constitutional safeguards. 
Although the new sovereign was a heathen, she was no 
persecutor ; she was kind and humane in disposition, 
and faithfully adhered to the agreements she made with 
foreign powers guaranteeing religious freedom. During 
her reign of five years (1863-1868) Christianity made 
steady progress and greatly increased in influence. It 
was, on the whole, a healthy time for quiet develop- 
ment, for the Gospel had ‘“‘a fair field and no favour,” 
and owed nothing to governmental influence on its 
behalf. 

During those five years many village congregations 
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were gathered together, in addition to eight which had 
been formed in the capital. The preaching of the 
Steady Pro. Gospel was earnestly carried on, and a 
gress of system of regular Bible-class instruction 
Christianity. 5-canised ; the printing office was busily at 
work supplying the books required for scholastic and 
religious teaching; a normal school for training 
teachers was commenced, and schools were established 
in connection with all the larger congregations. The 
medical department of the mission became a valuable 
auxiliary to its work: a hospital and dispensary 
alleviating many of the diseases of the people, while a 
number of young men received training in medicine 
and surgery. Substantial buildings of sun-dried brick 
were erected by many of the congregations, and the 
construction of four stone Memorial Churches was 
commenced. The reign of Queen Rasoherina was 
marked by much improvement in the political and 
social condition of the country, the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship and commerce with England 
and France and America, the revival of trade, and 
general contentment. 

In the early part of 1868 the Queen, who had been in 
failing health for some months, passed away, and her 
= cousin Ramoma succeeded her, taking as 

anava- 

lona IL, the her royal name that of her aunt, the first 
first Chris- Ranavalona. For a brief interval this was 
tian Queen. : 

regarded as ominous of some change for the 
worse, but it was soon perceived that it was intended to 
denote changes in the other direction. During the 
reign of Queen Rasohérina the principles of the Gospel 
were quietly influencing all ranks of society in the 
capital and its neighbourhood, so the Government felt 
that they could no longer ignore it. They knew that 
the young and intelligent portion of the community 
were coming over to the side of Christianity, and that 
they would lose prestige if they allowed the movement 
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to go on without taking part in it. They therefore 
resolved to place themselves at its head. 

This resolve was soon put into action. At the 
coronation of the new sovereign on September 3, 1868, 
Christianity no idols were allowed to be brought out ; 


ae - but on the canopy over the Queen’s throne 
the Sove- the many thousands of spectators saw words 
reign. taken from the Christian Scriptures, ‘‘ Glory 


to God,” &c., and a Bible lay at the Queen’s right hand. 
About the same time also, the Queen and her husband, 
the Prime Minister, commenced divine worship in one 
of the royal houses, and sent for some of the native 
pastors to give them regular religious instruction. After 
a few months they received baptism and became 
members of a congregational church afterwards formed 
in the palace. This event naturally caused many of the 
higher classes to come forward and join the ranks of 
the Christians, and led to large accessions to the 
congregations. But a few months later another event 
took place which gave a still more powerful impetus to 
the movement already in progress, and removed at one 
stroke all external obstacles to Christianity in the central 
provinces. This was the burning of the idols in the 
month of September, 1869. 

The immediate cause of this was the folly of the 
idol-keepers, who requested leave to perform certain 
The burning Superstitious ceremonies. The Government 
of the Idols. resolved to strike a decisive blow, and 
immediately sent out to the chief villages and caused 
the idols to be burnt. Within a few days the charms 
belonging to tribes, families, and individuals throughout 
Imérina were gathered together and committed to the 
flames ; and thus, in a very short space of time, the 
idolatry of the Hova came utterly to an end, and, to a 
great extent, that of the Bétsiléo as well. 

These occurrences had a wonderful effect upon the 
people of the central parts of the island, and caused a 
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very large immediate increase in the number of those 
who attended Christian worship. Every chapel was 
A vonneera CLO med and in all the villages of any size 
increase of ough buildings of mud and rushes were 
hearers of put up in which to meet together. Many of 
the Gospel. : z 

these congregations had no one to instruct 
them, sometimes no one even who could read a chapter 
of Scripture ; but still they met, fearful for some time 
that they would be considered disloyal if they did not 
‘pray.’ The few missionaries then in the country felt 
almost overwhelmed with the responsibility thus thrown 
upon them in having so many thousands of heathen 
people looking to them for help and guidance. 

But vigorous efforts were made to cope with the 
difficulties of the new state of things. As a temporary 
Efforts to Measure, a large number of the best men 
teach them. that could be found in the stronger churches 
were sent out as evangelists. As soon as practicable, 
the mission staff was largely reinforced, and an institu- 
tion for training native pastors and preachers was com- 
menced. Teaching, of the simplest religious character, 
was actively and systematically carried on, not only by 
the missionaries, but also by a large body of native 
preachers ; and the higher schools, the press, and the 
medical mission all took their own special share of the 
increased work thus called for. How great this work 
was may be in some measure realised from the fact that 
while, in the early part of 1869, before the burning of 
the idols, the adherents to Christianity numbered about 
37,000, at the close of 1870 they had increased to about 
a quarter of a million, while the congregations had 
increased in the same period between four- and five-fold 
(from 148 to 621). 


CHAPTER III 


FIVE AND TWENTY YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED WORK 
AND DEVELOPMENT (1870-1895) 


Ir will be seen, if we compare the dates already given, 
that from the commencement of missionary work in the 
capital (1820) until the time we have now reached in 
this historical sketch (1870), exactly half a century had 
elapsed, fifty years of very varied and chequered 
experiences for the Malagasy Church. To this time 
there succeeded exactly a quarter of a century of 
uninterrupted work, in which the foundations already 
laid were built upon, and the Kingdom of God was 
greatly extended in Madagascar. 

The sudden and great increase in the number of 
congregations in the central province which followed 
Increase of the destruction of the idols, and the adhesion 
the Mission of the sovereign and the principal people to 
— Christianity, imperatively demanded a con- 
siderable increase in the number of men needed to 
instruct these ignorant people. Accordingly, in 1870 and 
* the three or four following years, the London Missionary 
Society nearly trebled its staff of missionaries, who were 
needed not only in the capital and its neighbourhood, 
but also to commence new centres of work in Imérina, 
as well as in distant provinces of the island. During 
the greater part of this quarter-century the number of 


London Missionary Society missionaries was seldom 
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less than thirty, not including their wives, most of 
whom also rendered valuable service. 

Up to the year 1870 the work of the Mission was 
carried on mainly in the capital, missionaries visiting 
frequently the many villages connected with 
their congregation in town, and making 
occasional journeys to more distant parts, but all living 
in Antananarivo. In that year a new station was formed 
at the old royal town, Ambohimanga, 12 miles north 
of the capital. And as several congregations had been 
gathered together in the Bétsiléo province, 200 miles 
to the south, a new mission was begun at Fianarantsoa, 
the chief town of that district. As the mission staff 
increased, six more stations were formed at important 
villages in Imérina and in Vonizongo (to the north-west), 
and three other centres of work were occupied in 
Bétsiléo. 

In 1875 more distinctly aggressive work among the 
heathen tribes was undertaken by forming a station at 
Ambatondrazaka, among the Sihanaka (100 miles to the 
N.N.E.) ; and later still by an additional centre in that 
district in charge of a medical missionary, with hospital 
and dispensary, &c. ; and in 1877 by commencing work 
among the Sakalava at the important seaport of Mojanga 
(N.W. Coast). In 1880 another station was occupied at 
Tamatave, the chief port of the east coast, and in 1887 
work was commenced at Farafangana (Ambahy) among 
the ignorant Taimoro tribes of the south-east coast. 

In this way the London Missionary Society recog- 
nised its duty not only to strengthen the large number 
of congregations in the central provinces, but also to 
strike out new work among the outlying heathen 
districts of the island. At all the places above-men- 
tioned a small nucleus of praying-people already 
existed, and congregations had been formed, chiefly 
through the influence of Christian officers and other 
government functionaries, as well as by the preaching 
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MALAGASY WOMAN (HEATHEN). 


of traders and others, who wished to do good to those 
around them. 

The great increase of the work in Madagascar 
induced the Directors of the London Missionary Society 
Visit ofa to send out in 1873 a deputation to visit the 
Deputation. missionaries and the native churches. The 
deputation consisted of the Rev. Dr. Mullens, the 
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Foreign Secretary, and the Rev. J. Pillans, one of 
the Directors ; they landed at Tamatave in August, and 
remained in the island about a year. During that time 
a Missionary Conference was ‘held, at which every 
department of work was passed in review by means of 
papers and full discussion. The result of the deputation 
was to strengthen and consolidate the work in every 
direction, to make the Directors more fully acquainted 
with its extent and its needs, and to deepen the interest 
of English Christians in the Madagascar Mission. During 
the numerous journeys undertaken by the deputation, 
Dr. Mullens, who had a genius for topography, collected 
materials for a very detailed map of the central pro- 
vinces ; and subsequently these, and the results of 
other missionaries’ journeys, were embodied in a large 
map of the whole island, the most complete one ever. 
published up to that date. 

One of the measures which marked a great advance 
in the organisation of the Malagasy Church was the 
The “Isan- formation of a Union of all the congregations 
énim- in Imérina under the care of London Mis- 
been sionary Society missionaries (and also of those 
connected with the Friends’ Mission). Although this 
was actually commenced towards the close of the 
preceding period in the history of the mission (at the 
end of 1868), its necessity was much more apparent 
a few months later, that it may be most fitly considered 
as part of the period we are now describing. This 
Union is known as the Jsam-cenim-bolana (lit. “ Every six- 
months”), from the times of its meetings; and its 


* During the period now under review, a number of journeys 
were made at different times by London Missionary Society 
missionaries for the purpose of gaining fuller acquaintance with the 
country—then largely unknown—and especially to ascertain the 
needs of the inhabitants and the possibilities of extending mission 
work among them. These journeys, in several instances, made 
valuable additions to our knowledge of the geography of Mada- 
gascar, and of the scientific aspects of the island, as well as adding 
largely to our acquaintance with the people. 
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objects were thus defined at its first assembly, viz. : 
(1) to meet for united prayer and edification ; (2) to 


promote mutual love among the churches, as a mark of 
their union with Christ ; (3) to consider what would 


THE ROYAL CHAPEL, ANTANANARIVO. 


benefit the practice of the churches; any rules, how- 
ever, being considered not as laws, but as counsel ; 
(4) and to devise means for extending Christ’s kingdom. 

The meetings are held in Antananarivo in April and 
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October, and of this General Assembly, the missionaries, 
town pastors, and two delegates from each church that 
joins the Union, are members. 

These eaineames include divine service, with preach- 
ing, in three of the largest city churches, and an 
Union Assembly at which an address is eligered 
Meeting. by the chairman, and a paper is read on a 
subject previously agreed upon, followed by discussion 
These discussions have undoubtedly done immense 
service in preserving discipline and order, and pre- 
venting many evils in church life and work, and 
have created an enlightened public opinion which 
has been very powerful for good. Full and free 
debating of various questions has promoted a manliness 
of spirit, which has affected opinion on other than . 
religious subjects, and has made the people think for 
themselves. The frequent meeting together of the 
leading Christian workers has also piomieted brotherly 
feeling among the churches, and enabled them to act 
together for many good objects and to exercise 
self-help. 

For several years the chairmanship of the Union was 
held by the London Missionary Society missionaries in 
order of seniority, but from 1884 it has been thought 
right to associate native brethren with the office ; and 
from that date the chair has been held in alternate 
years by Europeans and Malagasy ; and the addresses 
of our native friends have in many cases been in no way 
inferior to those of Europeans in appropriateness and 
value. In the year 1887, a meeting for women was 
commenced, held at the same time as the men’s meet- 
ing, and at these the European ladies take the leading 
part, aided by their native sisters. More recently a 
meeting has been held at the same time for boys, and 
another for girls ; and within the last year, the women’s 
meetings have become so large that two churches have 
had to be opened for the purpose. 
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In the year 1873, a further advance was made in 
the work of the Union, for the churches began to feel 
AMalagasy their responsibility to send the Gospel to 
Missionary their heathen fellow-countrymen. Their first 
eer: efforts, in the Bara province, were not suc- 
cessful, for their messengers were obliged to return, 
owing to the distrust of the Hovas by the outlying 
tribes. But not discouraged, the Union proceeded to 
send men to other parts of the island, and have con- 
tinued to do so up to the present day, some twenty 
different stations having been occupied. There are 
now (1907) eleven native missionaries labouring at 
various places in the northern half of the island ; and 
although the difficulties in their way are often very 
great, good work has been done in evangelising some 
of the heathen provinces. 

Money has of course to be raised for the support of 
these messengers, and although the sums given by each 
congregation are very small, the average amount con- 
tributed each year for twenty years (1876-1895) was 
654 dollars, a dollar representing to a Malagasy about 
as much as a pound would to an Englishman. And 
it must be remembered that the people are very poor, 
and that many of the congregations contributing have 
themselves not long ago emerged from gross ignorance 
and superstition." 

Before the destruction of the idols of Imérina it was 
seen by the missionaries that the training of pastors and 
The native helpers was a pressing need ; and at 
Theological the beginning of 1869 a commencement 
College. was made, two of the mission staff being 
appointed to this work (Revs. R. Toy and G, Cousins), and 
a number of the most intelligent young men, several of 


t The Bétsiléo Mission has a similar Union, known has the Jsan- 
kérintaona (lit. “every year”), from its twelvemonthly meetings, 
and they have native missionaries at work among the Bara and 
other heathen tribes. 
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them pastors, and chiefly connected with the city con- 
gregations, sought admission. The hardest task for 
several years was the production of suitable class- 
books in the native tongue; but these were gradually 
produced by the zeal and enthusiasm of the tutors. 
After six or seven years the scope of the College was 
enlarged by the reception of young men of good 
character, not intending to become pastors, but who 
would probably afterwards become government 
officials, governors, judges, &c. This department 
was continued for several years, until political changes 
rendered it no longer advisable ; but a hundred of such 
men were trained, receiving in addition to the secular 
subjects, instruction in the Scriptures and Christian 
doctrine. And it was a matter of great satisfaction 
that many of these students afterwards occupied im- 
portant and responsible positions in the government, 
both in the central and in distant provinces, and, as a 
rule, used their influence for the good of the people. 

The chief aim of the College, however, has been the 
training of evangelists or assistant missionaries, of whom 
no fewer than 420 have been prepared for their work. 
There have, of course, in this large number been many 
failures ; but a very large proportion of them have done 
good and faithful service, in a number of cases for 
many years; others have endured much persecution 
and difficulty in the discharge of their duty, and others 
have died at their posts. And it is indisputable that 
to the work of these evangelists is largely owing the 
present position of Christianity in the country. In 
one of its aims, the College has not accomplished all 
that was hoped for from it, viz., the training of pastors ; 
a few have been prepared for their work, but an edu- 
cated pastorate is still one of the greatest needs of the 
- Malagasy Church. 

In January, 1881, a large building, one of the most 
prominent structures on the northern end of the city 
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hill) was opened for the purposes of the College. 
This building included dwelling-houses for the two 
The College tutors, commodious class-rooms, library, 
Building. and a spacious lecture-hall, seated theatre- 
fashion and accommodating from four to five hundred 
people. In this hall courses of popular lectures were 
given on Saturday afternoons, as well as concerts and 
other entertainments, which were highly appreciated. 
The English professors have always been assisted by 
native tutors; one of these, Pastor Radaniela, did 
faithful service for twenty-four years; and the Rev. 
Jas. Sibree has acted as principal for the last twenty- 
three years. For several years, during the last twelve- 
month of their course, the students received instruction 
at the Mission Hospital in medicine and simple surgery, 
so that when placed in distant stations they might be 
able to aid their people in times of sickness, or in case 
of accident. They also received training in school 
management, so as to be qualified to direct education 
in their districts. The wives of the students have always 
been carefully taught by the English tutors’ wives, so 
as to fit them, as far as possible, to be suitable helpmeets 
for their husbands. 

We have seen that school teaching was the first work 
undertaken by the pioneer missionaries in Madagascar, 
: and that the success of their work was largel 
ae Sete due to education. And the twenty-five Hie 
Elementary now under review were not less marked by 
are unremitting attention to the maintenance of 
schools. From the first a Normal School was formed, 
in which hundreds of lads have been taught to teach 
others. High Schools for boys and for girls in Antanan- 
arivo have given a good education to large numbers of 
children, and the mission station schools have carried 
on this work in the country ; and almost every con- 
gregation has had its school, meeting in the church 
building, and taught by teachers who had passed one 
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or other of the necessary standards. For the use of the 
teachers, all necessary class-books have been prepared ; 
and in order to keep up the efficiency of the teaching, 
for many years past every school has been annually ex- 
amined by Europeans, and the results carefully tabulated. 

There are few more pleasant sights in Imérina than 
a school examination ; for it is one of the few occasions 
A School which vary and brighten the somewhat 
Examination. monotonous life of Malagasy children, and 
is looked forward to with great interest by children 
and parents alike. A central village, with a good-sized 
church, is chosen as the place of examination, and this 
is packed full of scholars from half a dozen of the 
surrounding villages, all with their slates and Bibles 
or Testaments. For several hours they are tested by 
the examiner, aided by the missionary, in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and Scripture ; 
and at the close, prizes of books, pens, pencils, pictures, 
dolls, &c., are given to the most diligent. So it is often 
jate in the afternoon before the day’s work is finished ; 
and soon afterwards, as one looks over the surrounding 
country, one sees in the setting sunlight, long lines of 
little white-robed figures streaming over the bare hills 
on their way home. 

As the native Government did nothing for the en- 
lightenment of the people, except supporting a single 
school in the palace-yard, the education of the country 
was for many years entirely carried on by missionary 
societies, of whom the London Missionary Society did 
the largest proportion of the work. 

Here it may be well to describe briefly the system 
under which mission work has been carried on for 
A Mission Many years in Madagascar. There were, 
“District.". during the period we are describing, nine 
large London Missionary Society city congregations, 
each of which had an average of fifty-five village 
congregations connected with it, as its zdna-piangonana 
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or “ offspring churches.” (In one case these outlying 
villages numbered no less than 120, for they stretched 
away to the east coast.) The villages radiated from 
the capital in all directions around it,t and among 
these the missionary in charge (besides his work in 
connection with the city church) itinerates as much 
as possible on the Sundays, on the week-days holding 
Bible-classes at several sub-centres, teaching the pastors 
and preachers and most diligent people from the sur- 
rounding villages, catechising the school, and keeping 
in touch with the work in general. The city church 
also feels its responsibility towards its ‘ children,” 
sending preachers to help them on the Sundays, 
according to a “plan” arranged much in the same 
way as those of a Wesleyan circuit. It frequently 
helps also by money contributions when a new church 
is built, and advises in the choice of a pastor and in 
other important church business. The pastor of the 
city church, and the missionary also, has thus gradually 
come to be something of a bishop among the smaller 
and weaker village congregations, which form a kind 
of diocese, with the city church at its head. 

It will be seen from the above that the ecclesiastical 
system of the Malagasy Church is neither Independent, 
An Eclectic Presbyterian, nor Episcopal, but a happy 
Church combination of all three, together with some 
ae features of the Wesleyan system, in the 
large use made of lay agency or local preachers. 
Every district is also subdivided into smaller ones, which 
have their Isan-cfa-bdlana (“ Four-months’ meeting ”’), 
at which regular reports are given of day-school work, 
Sunday schools, &c., and no pastor or deacon can be 
appointed without notice being given to, and approval 
obtained from, this united meeting of pastors and 
representatives of all the churches in the sub-district. 


* And still do so, with certain changes arising from recent re- 
arrangements of work. 
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As the outlying stations in Imerina were one after 
another occupied, the number of congregations depend- 
Native ing on the city churches was gradually less- 
Evangelists. ened, the new stations becoming themselves 
the centre of districts. And after a few years, when 
the Mission College began to send out trained evan- 
gelists, each district was gradually supplied with these 
men, who are a kind of assistant missionary, and are 
placed in sub-districts, with half a dozen or more 
villages under their special charge. 

In this way the great extent of work for which 
each missionary was responsible became better organ- 
ised and more manageable. Until the close of the 
period we are now considering, however, every 
missionary hada much larger extent of work than 
one man could properly superintend, and the more 
distant places had to be left very much to the evan- 
gelists. The Society has for many years made a large 
grant annually for the salaries of these men, who are 
also aided by the mother church and by the congre- 
gations they instruct. 

Each mission station has of course its school, which 
is made a superior one, and also a boarding-school, 
AMission Where lads can be trained as teachers, under 
“Station.” the care of the missionary and his wife. Here 
also the church is made as much as possible a model 
one for the district ; and formerly, the missionary was 
often (sometimes, is still) the doctor and dispenser of 
medicine also, and used whatever medical skill he 
possessed for the benefit of the people of his charge. 
It need hardly be said that the missionary’s wife is the 
teacher of the women and the children, and his helper 
in every good work. The mission station is thus a 
centre of light and blessing to the surrounding country ; 
and could such be multiplied a hundred-fold in Mada- 
gascar, the Kingdom of Heaven would mightily advance 
upon earth. 


a 
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In Madagascar, as in other mission fields, the London 
Missionary Society has not forgotten our Lord’s example 
in doing good to the bodies as well as to the 


Medical 
Mission souls of mankind, or His command: “ Heal 
om, the sick.” Among the first band of men who 


recommenced the mission in 1862 was a qualified 
doctor. He soon began to see patients and to dispense 
medicine ; and towards the close of the following year 
a hospital to accommodate fifty patients was commenced. 
In this building, for many years, hundreds of sick people 
received help and nursing, and thousands of others 
obtained medicine and advice. Dispensaries were also 
established at places some distance from the capital, so 
as to extend more widely the benefits of European 
medical skill. A school for teaching native doctors and 
nurses was commenced ; and to Dr. Andrew Davidson 
is due the honour of training the first Malagasy who 
became well qualified to act as physicians and surgeons. 
He also wrote the first books in Malagasy on pharmacy, 
diseases and their cure, therapeutics, and midwifery. 
Other mission doctors have subsequently added to these 
works books on anatomy and clinical surgery, &c. 

In the year 1886 the instruction of medical students 
was placed on a more definite footing by the formation 
of a ‘Medical Missionary Academy,” in which the 
recognised branches of medical study were more 
thoroughly taught, and examinations arranged, so that 
those who passed successfully might receive a diploma. 
Four or five years’ training was given, with a high 
standard of examination, so that there were ample 
guarantees of the young doctors having gained a satis- 
factory knowledge of their profession. In August, 1891, 
a new and much larger hospital was opened by the 
Queen. The old hospital had long been insufficient 
and increasingly unsanitary, but the new building was 
erected on a large piece of ground about a mile from 
the northern end of Antananarivo, where the conditions 
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were better in every way. Beds were provided for 
about ninety patients. The greater part of the cost of 
the new hospital was provided by generous gifts from 
members of the Society of Friends, who for a long time 
have shared with the London Missionary Society the 
cost of the Medical Mission, taking, indeed, a larger 
proportion of its expense. The new hospital was soon 
full, and for many years did most valuable service. 
Native medicines consist chiefly of charms, often 
absurd in themselves, and not unfrequently most 
harmful to the patient ; and the native doctor is mostly 
a compeund of the quack and the knave. Medical 
missions, therefore, have brought untold benefits to the 
Malagasy, and the work of the trained native nurses 
and midwives has saved the lives of hundreds of women 
and new-born infants. 
The noble work done by Messrs. Jones and Griffiths, 
in the translation they made into Malagasy of the Sacred 
oa Scriptures, has already been described. But 
Revision ayes : 
of the it is no disparagement to the work of those 
nad good men to say that as more exact know- 
, ledge of the native tongue was obtained, it 
was seen that the first version was capable of much 
improvement ; and as new editions of the Bible became 
necessary, it was determined, in 1872, that the time had 
arrived when a careful revision of the Malagasy Scrip- 
tures should be made. Other societies being now at 
work in the island, it was only right that their delegates 
should be associated with those of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; and in June of the following year the 
work was begun, the London Missionary Society being 
represented by threé men, the Norwegian Society by 
two, and the Friends, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary Society by 
one each, the Rev. W. E. Cousins, of the London 
Missionary Society, being appointed chief reviser. The 
work was very carefully done, with the help of some of 
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the most intelligent Malagasy, and occupied more than 
thirteen years, including two years when the chief 
reviser’s absence on furlough necessitated its stoppage. 
In 1888 the first copies of the revised New Testament 
were received in Madagascar, and in 188g the first con- 
signment of the entire Bible arrived, to the great joy of 
the Christian people. 

It may be confidently stated that in this revised ver- 
sion we have a rendering of the Word of God which is 
a model of clear and idiomatic Malagasy. Hundreds of 
passages which were formerly obscure have become full 
of life and interest. It is a matter for great satisfaction 
that this version was completed before the French 
conquest brought in a large number of foreign words, 
which have to some extent marred the beauty of the 
native tongue. The Malagasy Bible is a standard of 
the best form of the language ; and it may be hoped 
that it will preserve its purity for many years to come, 
just as the English and German versions had for two 
centuries a powerful influence in preserving, with little 
alteration, those two languages. 

Among the missionaries who recommenced the work 
in Madagascar in 1862 one was a printer, and within a 


The few weeks of his arrival a printing-press was 
Printing in operation, and was soon busily occupied 
Office. 


in producing lesson-sheets, catechisms, school- 
books, hymns, and other literature required. But during 
the quarter-century we are now considering, great 
advance was made in the work of the London Mis- 
sionary Society press. Large buildings were erected, 
several presses were constantly at work, and all the 
operations connected with printing, stereotyping, and 
bookbinding were carried on on a large scale. 

Among the publications issued were a monthly maga- 
zine, Tény Soa (“Good Words”), which has been pro- 
duced uninterruptedly for more than forty-three years ; 
a quarterly, Mpandlo-tsaina (‘‘ The Counsellor”), which 
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had a somewhat intermittent existence'; a Bible 
Dictionary (gto pp.); a Malagasy-English Dictionary 
(890 pp.)?; Commentaries on the greater number of 
the books of the New Testament, and on some of the 
Old Testament; Church Histories, Manuals of Theo- 
logy, Preachers’ Aids, &c. ; Histories of Rome, Greece, 
England, and Madagascar; books on the Proverbs, 
Legends, and Folk-lore of Madagascar ; handbooks of 
Physical Science, Ethics, Pedagogy, and other school 
books ; as well as large numbers of hymn-books, tune- 
books, catechisms, tracts, sermons, children’s books, 
&c. For twenty years a yearly publication in English 
was issued, The Antananarivo Annual ; this was intended 
to be a “ Record of Information on the Topography 
and Natural Productions of Madagascar, and the Cus- 
toms, Traditions, Language, and Religious Beliefs of its 
People.” This magazine was circulated in Europe, and 
was valued by scholars and scientific students. 

The London Missionary Society Mission press has 
thus aided powerfully in the enlightenment of the 
Malagasy. For many years its issues numbered 150,000 
annually, and in 1rgo01 they were 186,000. 

The commencement of the Memorial Churches 
belongs to the previous period, but during the time 
now under review the scheme was com- 


Memorial k . 
Church pleted by the opening of the third church, 
Benenie: that at Faravohitra, in 1870, and of the 


fourth, that at Ampamarinana, in 1874; and so a few 
words may be here said about the purpose in view in 
the erection of these churches. The proposal to build 
them came from the Rev. W. Ellis, who, while in 
Madagascar in 1862, asked English Christians to give 


t Tt has been recently recommenced, and is entirely written by 
the Malagasy themselves ; for the last three years its circulation 
has been about 3,000. 

2 This was due to the Rev. J. Richardson, for many years the 
Headmaster of the Boys’ High School, where he trained hundreds 
of youths and prepared teachers for the village schools of Imeérina. 
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money to build four substantial stone churches, which 
should not only be suitable places of worship for four 
congregations, but should also be built upon, or close 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, AMBOHIPOTSY. 


to, the very spots where several of the Christian martyrs 
suffered death during the persecution, so as to form 
lasting memorials of those who thus gave up their 


5 
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lives for the Gospel. The project was warmly ap- 
proved in England and elsewhere, and a generous 
response was made to Mr. Ellis’s appeal ; and in 1863 
the writer came out to Madagascar to design and 
superintend the erection of the churches. 

It is impossible here to describe the numerous diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome before the buildings 
were completed, or, on the other hand, the impetus 
which their erection gave to the Malagasy in the arts of 
construction ; or the good which resulted in other ways 
from them. They all stand on prominent positions, and 
two of them are conspicuous in views of the capital 
from almost every direction. 

The erection of the Memorial Churches gave much 
stimulus to the desire of the Maiagasy for better houses 
Improved Of prayer ; and during the quarter-century an 
Church immense improvement was effected in this 
Buildings. direction. The plain rough buildings of 
“mud and grass gave place to neat and often hand- 
some structures of sun-dried brick, or burnt brick and 
stone, with tiled roofs and appropriate fittings In the 
majority of these cases European help was sought for 
in designing the church ; but here and there some very 
creditable buildings were both designed and executed 
by the Malagasy themselves. The village sanctuaries 
are often model buildings, and several of the larger 
churches in the capital and in other places are hand- 
some structures. 

With improved churches has come more orderly and 
intelligent worship, and more attention to singing. The 
The Sol-fa system has been mastered by hundreds 
“Service of of pupils in the High Schools, and these 
BONE: again, when they have become teachers, 
have taught their scholars. Many large editions of the 
native hymn-book have been printed, and numbers of 
good metrical hymns have been written both by Mala- 
gasy and by English missionaries. Many of these are 
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translations of favourite English hymns, such as ‘“ Rock 
of Ages,” ‘“‘ When I survey the wondrous cross,” ‘‘ Abide 
with me,” “ Begone unbelief,” ‘‘ Shall we gather at the 
' river ?” “Who is on the Lord’s side ?”’ &c. ; while the 
majority are original compositions. The greater part 
of the hymns are sung to modern English tunes ; while 
a few of those taught to the ancestors of the present 
generation, seventy to eighty years ago, still hold their 
ground. Extraordinary native tunes are occasionally 
heard, especially in the country districts. 

For many of the churches the people have purchased 
harmoniums or American organs, although these are not 
always a help to congregational singing ; and in many 
places the introduction of raised benches—instead of 
the native fashion of squatting on mats on the floor— 
has led to standing to sing some of the hymns. The 
form of worship is similar to that of Free Churches in 
England; the standard of preaching has been much 
raised, and there is often difficulty in getting preachers ~ 
for the large churches, since the increased intelligence 
of the people will not tolerate the vague talk or mere 
exhortation of former times. 

Sunday Schools, to a small extent, were begun soon 
after the re-opening of Madagascar to Christian effort, 


Sunday but it was only gradually that their need 
Schools. became recognised by the Malagasy Chris- 


tians. Some of the older ones, indeed, looked askance 
at them, since they were not prominent in the work of 
the first missionaries. By the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, and especially of their wives, Sunday Schools 
were at length commenced in all the city churches, and 
in some of the suburban ones, and at mission country 
stations. The movement spread slowly among the 
country congregations, so that a Report of 1890 says 
that there were probably a hundred such schools in 
Imérina, that is, about one school in every eight 
churches. The reason for this small proportion was 
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simply the lack of suitable persons to direct and carry 
on such work. 

For two or three years a Sunday School Union was 
in existence, and large open-air demonstrations were 
annually made ; but the time was hardly ripe for such 
an advance, and the Union collapsed. The Sunday 
Schools connected with the city congregations, how- 
ever, continued for several years to hold united 
gatherings in the largest church in Antananarivo, and 
these crowded meetings, with the sea of bright, intelli- 
gent faces, were one of the most pleasant and en- 
couraging marks of the progress of Christianity. 

From the year 1882 or thereabouts, little societies on 
the lines of the Christian Endeavour Unions in England 
Societies of Were started in connection with most of 
Christian the city and suburban churches, and after- 
Endeavour. wards in a few of the country ones. In 
most cases the profitable working of these depends 
largely upon the missionary and members of his family ; 
and in many instances they have been carried on with 
considerable benefit to the young Malagasy. Large 
annual united gatherings of these societies are held, 
and stimulating addresses given to still further aid their 
object. 

We cannot do better than quote here from what we 
wrote twenty-six years ago on this point, so as not to 
put into an earlier period what is more char- 


Christian Rae ; Py 

Lifeamong acteristic of later times. It may perhaps 
the Mala- be asked, What is the kind of Christian life 
orn which is found among the Malagasy people 


at the present time, and how far have they advanced in 
the excellences of Christian character? It is not quite 
so easy to speak confidently on this point as it is with 
many signs of progress in other directions. We do not 
see, so much as we long to see, the deeper and fuller 
signs of spiritual life among our people. But it is not 
difficult to account to some extent for this, because the 
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Government favour shown to Christianity naturally leads 
many people who have no real love for it to outwardly 
accept it and join the ranks of its adherents. So the 
present time is not altogether a favourable one for the 
growth of some of those qualities of Christian life 
which we desire to see. Still, we have reason to believe 
that beneath the mere outward acceptance of the 
Gospel by so many, there is an increasing number of 
God-fearing and Bible-reading men and women, who 
are striving to live godly lives. A purer and more 
Christian family life is growing up ; there is an immense 
increase in knowledge and enlightenment ; and there are 
numbers who are ready to work and to speak for Christ. 
. . . We must also remember how short a time it still 
is since the great majority of the now professedly 
Christian people of Imérina came out of gross 
heathenism. How brief a time ten or twelve years 
is to renew society and cleanse it from the vileness of 
heathen customs and practices! When this considera- 
tion is properly weighed, instead of being surprised 
that we do not see a deeper spirituality, we may rather 
feel astonished at the wonderful progress made in many 
directions.” * 

To this may be added a few words written in 1895 by 
one of the senior missionaries, who laboured in three 
« By thelr different provinces during his forty-two years 
fruitsye Of faithful service in the island (Rev. J. 
shall know Pearse). He says: “In estimating the 
co character of professing Christians in Mada- 
gascar, we must bear in mind that we are only now 
among the first generation of such. The older fathers 
and mothers of to-day were born in homes surrounded 
with heathen darkness, and their environments in early 
life were ignorance, superstition, idolatry, and sin. It 
is no small matter for such to leave the ways of their 


t “ Madagascar : Country, People, Missions,” by Rev. J. Sibree 
(“Snow's Outline Missionary Series,” 1881). 
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forefathers and to live in all respects as Christians 
should do. . . . Our Lord said : ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ We do not wish any other standard than 
that to be applied to the members of our churches in 
Madagascar.” ! 

Mr. Pearse then goes on to give some striking illustra- 
tions of the following marks of Christian character, viz., 
honest voluntary confession of guilt, and willingness to 
make restitution for the past ; sympathy with those who 
are in trial and sorrow ; anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of relatives and friends ; and cheerful submission to the 
will of God. He also points out that many of the native 
Christians are hindered in their religious life by the evil 
example and influence of Europeans, traders and others 
living in the country. We do not claim a high standard 
of spiritual life for the majority of Malagasy professing 
Christians ; but considering all the circumstances, we 
have great reason to thank God for the advance 
numbers of them have made. 

It does not come within the scope of this little book 
to detail the political events which took place in 
Improvea Madagascar from 1870 to 1895; but as 
Political some of them affected Christian work to 
Conditions. 4 greater or less extent, a brief outline 
must be attempted. 

The adhesion of the Queen (Ranavalona II.) and the 
chief Government officials to Christianity led them soon 
to attempt various improvements in the former methods 
of governing the country, and to make changes which 
seemed both politically prudent and more in accordance 
with justice and uprightness. Among these were the 
re-organisation of the army ; and in an armed expedi- 
tion sent to the Sakalava country in 1873 to enforce 
submission to the central authority, the conduct of the 


t “London Missionary Society Churches and Congregations, 
and Christian Life in Madagascar,” Antananarivo Annual, 


1905. 
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war was in marked contrast to the cruelty and injustice 
which had always characterised Hova wars in former 
times. Everything connected with it was imbued with 
a Christian spirit. No violence or oppression was 
allowed towards the people of the districts traversed by 
the army; there was hardly any bloodshed ; and the 
general management of the expedition was calculated 
to recommend the new religion to those who had 
previously had little knowledge of it. 

Following this, were praiseworthy efforts to reform 
the laws and the administration of justice ; the appoint- 
stican ment of a local magistracy ; the formation of 
Slaves set a kind of ministry; and the sending of 

younger and more enlightened governors to 
the outlying provinces. All these were indirect, but very 
real, effects of religious teaching. In hearty compliance 
with representations from the British Government, all 
the African slaves previously brought into the country 
were set free (June 20, 1877), and thus a step was taken 
towards the eventual abolition of all slavery in the 
island. Although little was done to arrest intemperance 
on the coast and in distant parts, the Government did 
manage to prevent much evil from it in the central 
provinces; and they also deserved praise for their 
continued efforts to preserve Sunday as a day of rest, 
by stopping all markets and public work on that day. 
Polygamy was also made illegal. 

But the most important political event in the quarter- 
century was the war with France, which broke out in 
First War 1883, and continued for more than two 
with France. years. Tamatave and other coast towns 
were occupied ; and at the end of 1885, although no 
foreign force had advanced into the interior, a treaty 
was concluded by which French influence was so far 
recognised that the foreign relations of Madagascar, it 
was agreed, should be controlled by France, while no 
authority was to be exercised over her domestic 
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policy. The drilling 
of troops and the 
sending away of large 
numbers of men to the 
coast naturally much 
disorganised many of 
the churches and 
schools, and in some 
places these were com- 
pletely broken up ; but, 
on the whole, there was 
far less interruption to 
Christian work than 
might have been ex- 
pected ; and it was 
gratifying to see how 
the Gospel had _ laid 
hold of the Malagasy 
by the bearing of both 
Govern- 
ment and 
people to- 
wards their 
, enemies: 
a) The politi- 
e cal changes 
QUEEN RANAVALONA THE THIRD. did not 
affect mis- 
sion work in any way, and there was the same freedom 
to teach, preach, and travel as before. 

Just at the beginning of the war (July 13, 1883) Queen 
Death of -—«sFRanavalona II. died, having done very much 
Ranava- by her personal influence and character to 
aren ra promote Christianity and enlightenment 
Ranava- among her people. A host of praiseworthy 
lona IIT. things should ever be remembered as 
marking the reign of the first Christian Queen of 
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Madagascar. All ceremonies attending her funeral 
were divested of every heathen form, and the obser- 
vances usual on such occasions were made, at her 
request, as light as possible. 

The good queen was succeeded by one of her nieces, 
Princess Razafindrahéty, who assumed the name of 
Ranavalona III. She had been educated in the mission 
schools, was a church member, and her accession gave 
great joy to the Christian part of the community. The 
new sovereign followed closely in the steps of her 
predecessor, and, like her, constantly used her influence, 
both privately and officially, for the furtherance of 
everything that could benefit her subjects. What was 
said of her in 1890 was true of her to the end of her 
reign: “She has fulfilled all our hopes; her life has 
been blameless ; and she has taken a deep interest in 
all religious and philanthropic work.” 

Further measures were taken under the new sovereign 
to improve the organisation of the army, to better 
Rates ts administer justice, and to humanise punish- 
Civilisation ments for crime. The discovery of gold in 
and in many parts of the country led to a great 
Christianity. . é 

increase of the foreign element, and to the 
formation of companies to exploit the concessions of 
territory made for mining in various places, and also 
for the exportation of timber. Newspapers, in Malagasy, 
English, and French, were started, often containing the 
freest criticisms on the Government and on_ public 
questions. And the establishment of banks, a telegraph 
from the east coast to the capital, and an Observatory 
near Antananarivo, together with the erection of hundreds 
of two-storied, well-built brick houses, were all marks 
of advance in civilisation and of the growing influence 
of foreign ideas upon the Malagasy. The evils of 
drink, greatly aggravated by the increasing numbers 
of foreigners in the country, the injustice of fanompoana, 
or forced personal service for the Government, and the 
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existence of slavery, still remained as blots on the social 
and political condition of the people ; although there 
were not wanting many indications of the wish of the 
Government to control the first, and to ameliorate the 
second of these oppressive systems ; but they seemed 
unable and unwilling to touch the third. The principles 
of the Gospel were, however, slowly but surely permea- 
ting the mind of the people, and gave hope that 
eventually both evil institutions would pass away. 
What has already been said as to the steady advance 
of Christianity and of Church life during the reign of 
Ranavalona II. is equally true of it during the greater 
part of the reign of Ranavalona III. Christian work 
was extended and consolidated ; education was still 
better organised ; literature was more widely circulated ; 
and the native churches were steadily, if slowly, 
advancing in zeal and in consistent character. Every 
good work was encouraged by the Queen ; schools and 
hospitals, orphanages and Bible circulation, found 
constant support and hearty sympathy from her. 


CHAPTER IV 


TWELVE YEARS OF FRENCH OCCUPATION AND PARTIAL 
RESTRICTION OF CHRISTIAN WORK (1895-1907) 


DurinG the time we have now to review, political 
events have so closely affected religious work, that it 
is impossible to consider them apart. A brief sketch 
must therefore be given of the political changes which 
marked off this period from the preceding one. 

By the treaty of 1885, as we have seen, the Malagasy 
Queen and her Government agreed to partial French 


Growing control, and under its provisions a Resident 
Political from France was stationed at the capital, 
Difficulties. 


so as to be in constant communication with 
the native authorities. There were, however, frequent 
occasions of friction and disagreement between the two 
contracting parties, and there were several changes in 
the personnel of the Residency. Things got more and 
more discordant as time went on, and the difficulties 
put by the native Government in the way of 
foreigners acquiring land were only some of the 
many things which the Resident held to be violations 
of the treaty. At length, in 1894, things came to a 
crisis ; demands were made which the Malagasy would 
not accept, and an ultimatum was then sent, with war 
as the alternative of non-compliance with French re- 
quirements. These were refused, and the Resident 


accordingly left the country, together with the French 
75 
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community, including the members of the Roman 
Catholic Mission. 

In the early part of 1895 an expeditionary force was 
landed at Mojanga, on the north-west coast, and after 
SecondFrench Considerable delay, from the deficiency of 
War, and practicable roads and other causes, a flying 
Sie column of between four and five thousand 
men gained the interior, the native troops giving way 
constantly before it ; and on Monday, September 3oth, 
the capital was reached and bombarded. At about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, the Queen’s flag 
was lowered and Madagascar then became, in fact, 
what it had been previously only in name, a French 
Protectorate. This revolution was effected with a re- 
markably small amount of bloodshed. The behaviour 
of the victorious troops was admirable. There was no 
violence towards the people; and numbers of the 
inhabitants of the capital and its neighbourhood, who 
had fled in terror to a distance, thinking they would be 
killed, soon returned, finding there was nothing to be 
feared from their new masters. 

The Queen was allowed to retain her position, but 
the Prime Minister and others of the chief people were 
M. Laroche, banished to Réunion ; and in a wonderfully 
Governor- short space of time the people appeared to 
Sona settle quietly down to the new order of 
things. After a few weeks the majority of the French 
troops were withdrawn, and a civilian, Mons. Hippo- 
lyte Laroche, was appointed Resident-General. He 
was a Protestant and a man of kindly and humane dis- 
position, and quickly gained the goodwill of the 
Malagasy. Mission work soon went on again in 
church and school ; in fact, on only one Sunday, the 
day before the taking of Antananarivo, were religious 
services discontinued in the capital. A part of the 
mission staff, especially those with children, left 
Antananarivo before the arrival of the invading force, 
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some going to the coast, others to Mauritius, and some 
of the ladies returning to England. But others re- 
mained at their posts, their presence giving confidence 
to their people and showing them that their mission- 
aries were ready to be with them in danger and difficulty, 
as well as in quiet and peaceful times. Before the end 
of the year most of those who left had returned to their 
work in Imerina. 

There were, however, in certain parts of the interior, 
feelings of discontent simmering beneath the outward 
Rebellion, calm which were not long in showing them- 
and Murder Selves. A tribe of people in the district of 
of Mission- Ambodivano, about a day’s journey west of 
ara the capital, broke out into rebellion against 
the new authority. On November 22nd, not two 
months after the French occupation, an armed mob 
of about two thousand people attacked the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association mission station of Arivo- 
nimamo, destroyed the property, and brutally murdered 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Johnson and their little girl, The 
Rev. E. MacMahon, of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Mission at Ramainandro, had a narrow 
escape ; and Mr. Standing, of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, with his family, was also in 
much peril for several days, but happily reached 
Antananarivo in safety. Severe punishment was 
eventually inflicted by the French forces, and then 
things seemed to settle down, and for two or three 
months the country became tolerably quiet. 

In the month of February, 1896, however, the rebellion 
broke out again in the districts north of the capital, forty 
to fifty miles distant, and soon assumed formidable pro- 
portions. Village after village was attacked, and church 
after church burnt, until almost all the teachers and 
evangelists had to flee for their lives, after losing all 
the property they possessed. Soon the rising ex- 
tended to other districts and reached to within eight 
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or ten miles of the capital, so that night after night the 
sky was lighted up by blazing villages. Sad tales of 
sorrow and loss reached us from all quarters, the only 
bright spot being the assurance that several had chosen 
death rather than denial of Christ. This movement was 
primarily an anti-foreign one, during which Europeans 
of different nationalities were killed; but it had also 
a strongly-marked anti-Christian character, for churches 
of all communions were destroyed, to the number of 
several hundred in all; while pastors, evangelists, and 
teachers were the first to be sought out, and were in 
several cases killed. Several mission stations, with all 
their buildings, were utterly destroyed, while the burn- 
ing of houses, the destruction of stores of rice, the 
carrying off of thousands of cattle, and the capture of 
large numbers of people as slaves, brought an untold 
amount of misery upon the peaceable inhabitants of 
the country, such as the people of this part of Mada- 
gascar had never before experienced. 

As soon as the French conquest had been effected, 
the Protestant churches of France bestirred themselves 
: to take part in missionary work in the island ; 

rench : 
Protestant and on February 14, 1896, their first mes- 
Mission sengers, Messrs. Lauga and Kriiger, arrived 
Commenced. . : , sil Sp 

in Antananarivo to commence a mission of 
the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. These 
two gentlemen remained in the country for several 
months, and their presence and hearty co-operation 
with the members of the London Missionary Society 
and other missions was of very great service in refuting 
the notion industriously spread by the Jesuit priests, 
that Protestantism was the English religion, and there- 
fore all Malagasy who wished to be considered loyal 
subjects of France must become Roman Catholics. 
These statements were more freely made after the 
rebellion just described, and produced in many places 
great alarm, in which the danger was not now from the 
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heathen Malagasy, but from men calling themselves 
members of “the Society of Jesus,’ who believed that 
in the French conquest they saw a grand opportunity 
for advancing their own Church and crushing Protes- 
tantism. They did not scruple, in the unsettled state 
of the country, to forcibly take possession of numbers 
of Protestant churches, both in Imeérina and Bétsiléo. 
They brought false accusations of disloyalty against many 
of the native pastors and the best Christian people, so 
that several were shot, others were imprisoned and 
fined, and, in fact, a state of terror existed in many 
districts and a determined persecution of Protestants. 

The Malagasy had now an impressive object-lesson 
on what the Romish Church is when it obtains power. 
They had already seen how heathens could persecute ; 
now they saw that a corrupt form of Christianity could 
be equally unjust and unmerciful. 

During the greater part of 1896 the disturbance and 
unrest was not confined to the central province, but 
Hadardi many distant parts of the island were also 
Gallieni, Resi- in a state of rebellion. Towards the close 
dent-General. 4f the year, M. Laroche was recalled, and 
a military representative of France, General Gallieni, 
was appointed Resident-General. A very important 
thing was, however, done by M. Laroche before he 
resigned his office, viz., the issuing of a proclamation 
on September 27th, by which slavery was at once and 
entirely abolished throughout Madagascar. This great 
change was effected with remarkably little disturbance 
or opposition, and with comparatively little dislocation of 
social life, although it certainly pressed very hardly upon 
many people, especially those of the lower middle class. 

General Gallieni was an officer with a good reputation 
for energy and ability, and he came to Madagascar with 
The General’s three distinct objects in view, viz., (1) to 
First Aims. crush the rebellion ; (2) to destroy the Hova 
prestige ; and (3) to break the influence of the London 
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Missionary Society, which, he had been informed, 
was always inimical to France. The first two of these 
objects he accomplished, after some considerable time ; 
but happily he did not succeed in the third. For the 
General was a sagacious and just man, and he gradually 
discovered that he had been deceived in what he had 
been told about English missionaries, and that far from 
being hostile to France, they had always inculcated 
obedience to the authorities, and were then doing their 
utmost to loyally carry out the Government’s require- 
ments with regard to education. But this knowledge 
came later on, and for some time a great deal was done 
which made mission work very difficult. A circular 
was issued in which it was ordered that the chief thing 
required in the schools was to teach French, and that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic must be taught by 
French methods. 

But how was this to be done, when the great mass 
of the school teachers did not know the language ? 
Strenuous efforts were made to teach French to the 
teachers, and the London Missionary Society secured 
the services of two or three French-speaking teachers 
of Swiss. nationality for the High Schools, a method 
also adopted by other societies ; missionaries already in 
the field gave much time to learning and teaching 
French ; and after a year or two any new missionary 
coming out was sent to France first for several months, 
to learn the language before proceeding to Madagascar. 
M. Escande, who had succeeded MM. Lauga and Kriger 
as representative of the French Mission, also began to 
train large classes of teachers. 

In March, 1897, M. Escande announced that he would 
ne take over all the London Missionary Society 
Schools taken SChools in town and country, except the High 
ee see Schools, as a part of the Paris Mission’s 

* work, and would pay the teachers. On each 
London Missionary Society Church therefore a plate 
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was affixed, announcing that it was an Ecole protestante 
frangaise ; and for nearly three years and a half the 
Paris Society had charge of these schools, the London 
Missionary Society contributing a considerable sum in 
aid. It was an anomalous and not a very satisfactory 
arrangement, to have the congregation connected with 
the English Society, and the school with the French 
Society ; but it probably saved the situation and tided 
over a very difficult and trying time. 

The name of the Queen had been made use of by the 
rebel leaders to incite the people to oppose French 
Deposition authority, and it was therefore deemed 
of Queen. necessary by the Governor-General that 
monarchy should come to an end. Her Majesty there- 
fore was asked to resign her position, and was conveyed 
to Réunion, where she was treated with respect and 
consideration by the authorities; and eventually she 
was allowed to live in Algeria, where she still resides. 
She was the victim of circumstances for which she was 
not to blame, and retained to the Jast the love of her 
people and the esteem and respect of all Europeans 
who knew her. Madagascar was then declared a 
French “colony,” and no longer a “ protectorate.” 

In the early part of the year 1897 a heavy blow was 
struck at the London Missionary Society through the 
LMS. taking by the French Government of their 
Buildings large College building and the Normal 
requisitioned. School-house. The reason given for this 
was the pressing need of a large building for a High 
Court of Justice, with all its necessary subordinate 
courts and offices, and doubtless there was a great 
amount of truth in this; but there was no doubt 
behind this also a determination to weaken the prestige 
and influence of the Society, which was supposed to be 
inimical to France. A large sum was, it is true, paid to 
the Society in compensation, although less than the 
value of the property, which included the largest 
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building in the capital, and one situated in a very 
conspicuous position." 

Shortly before this the secular department of the 
College had been largely increased, so that the capa- 
eas city of the structure, large as it was, was 
Work of taxed to provide sufficient accommodation 
See ars for the students. On the giving up of the 

‘building in February, the ministerial section 
of the College was taught for nearly two years in the 
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vestry and under the gallery of the Faravohitra 
Memorial Church; the secular division found accom- 
modation in the Ampamarinana Memorial Church and 
its schoolroom, and eventually developed into a very 
large High School. So that whatever may have been 


* The Friends’ Society had also to give up their Girls’ High 
School building, which was then used as the bureau of the 
Topographical Department. 
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the intentions of the Government, neither of the insti- 
tutions whose buildings were taken was permanently 
weakened. It must here be noticed that in the previous 
year (November, 1896) the Mission Hospital, with all 
its other buildings, belonging to the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, and largely helped by the London 
Missionary Society, was requisitioned by the French 
Government as a military hospital, and compensation 
was eventually paid for it. This, of course, greatly 
diminished the missionary medical work, although it 
was still carried on on a smaller scale ; and the mission 
doctors, in consideration of the services they had ren- 
dered to French soldiers and others, were still allowed 
to practise, but as a matter of favour, and not of right. 

It may be easily imagined that the attitude of the 
Government towards the London Missionary Society 
for the first year or two of General Gallieni’s 
residentship opened the door to all kinds of 
accusations against Malagasy connected with the mis- 
sion by time-serving informers among the natives, who 
sought to ingratiate themselves with the authorities. 
The evangelists, pastors, teachers—in fact, the whole 
body of our adherents, even the school children—were 
supposed to entertain disloyal sentiments. The mission- 
aries themselves were not spared ; absurd charges were 
brought against some of them of encouraging the rebels 
—the men who were destroying our churches and 
killing our people! It is needless to say that such 
charges, on investigation, soon vanished into thin air. 
It was a painful time for us to see one of the Memorial 
Churches, that at Ambohipotsy, turned for several 
months into barracks for French soldiers ; and many 
of the country churches were occupied in the same 
manner. Happily, that time passed away ; there came 
a radical change in the attitude of the authorities ; 
perfect freedom of action in preaching, teaching, and 
travelling was accorded; and during the greater 


Hard times. 
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portion of General Gallieni’s term of office he was not 
only convinced of his early mistaken opinion about us, 
but frequently expressed hearty appreciation of the 
Society’s work, and showed not a little kindness to 
many of us personally. 

In the early part of 1897 a party of six missionaries 
sent out by the Paris Society arrived in Antananarivo. 
Murder of Among these was Pastor Paul Minault ; and 
French = in May he and M. Escande travelled south- 
Missionaries. ards to the district of Bétafo. But on the 
21st of that month they were shot at by a party of 
rebels at a village market, and were both killed instan- 
taneously. M. Escande had borne a very heavy burden 
of responsibility for several months, and M. Minault 
seemed a man of specially earnest and devoted 
character. 

For several months during this year a state of siege 
existed in many provinces, owing to the action of the 
disaffected portion of the population, and the authori- 
ties had their hands full in restoring order. Owing to 
this condition of the country, as well as the threatening 
of the Jesuits, and the anti-English feeling of many of 
the officials, work in some mission districts was quite 
broken up, and several missionaries felt so hopeless as 
to their future, that they resigned their positions, and 
eventually went to other mission fields.t Work in the 
distant provinces, viz., Tamatave, Antsihanaka, and the 
south-east coast, was almost destroyed, and has never 
been resemed by London Missionary Society mission- 
aries; and the Bétsiléo Mission, although it was 
retained, experienced many of the difficulties felt in 
Imerina. It was impossible for nearly two years to 
visit the outlying churches and schools; and owing 
to the rebellion, considerable tracts of country were 


* For instance, in the Tsiafahy district, out of sixty churches, 
only two remained intact ; and the missionary’s life had also been 
threatened. 
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left uncultivated, and reverted for a time almost to a 
state of nature. When the writer ventured again to 
visit the distant portions of his district, he found in 
many places the grass grown six or seven feet in 
height, and the country abounding in birds, in the 
shape of partridges, quails, and other game. 

In October, 1897, a deputation from the London 
Missionary Society, consisting of the Foreign Secretary 
ae (Rev. R. W. Thompson), and Mr. Evan 

of : . 

Deputation Spicer, arrived at Tamatave, and proceeded 
fromthe to the capital to confer with the mission- 
LMS. = - 

aries. Their presénce and counsel gave 
fresh heart and stimulus to those who were still 
facing the difficulties of the situation; but the cir- 
* cumstances of the time prevented them from seeing 
much of the country work. Their time also in the 
island was very limited ; but they encouraged the mis- 
sionaries to erect another building for the College, and 
assured them of the hearty support of the Directors in 
still maintaining the work in Madagascar. Before 
they left, General Gallieni visited the Society’s Girls’ 
High School and™ expressed his satisfaction with 
the progress made in learning French; at this, the 
last public appearance of the deputation before 
leaving Madagascar, all were gratified by the General’s 
assurance that he would not take the building, as had 
been originally intended, but that it should remain the 
property of the Society. 

Another bright spot relieved the general gloom of the 
year 1897 ; General Gallieni restored to the Protestant 
Restoration Missions, both English and Norwegian, the 
of Protestant greater part of the churches which had been 
Churches. taken from them so unjustly by the Jesuits ; 
these numbered in Bétsiléo no less than fifty buildings of 
the London Missionary Society Mission, and many more 
belonging to the Lutherans. There were fewer taken 
in Imérina; but in consequence of misrepresentations, 
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some large village churches were never returned, and 
the Protestants had to erect new buildings. 

The arrival of several missionaries to commence a 
French Protestant Mission in Madagascar has already 
Strengthen- been noticed. During the years 1897 and 
meen coe 1898 their numbers were so much increased 
Protestant that it was agreed between the London 
Mission. Missionary Society and the Paris Society 
that a large portion of the country, up to that time 
worked by the former, should be handed over to the 
French Mission. This included two districts connected 
with the capital, with their city churches, and three 
other country districts. A large section of two other 
city districts was also relinquished, so that the total 
number of congregations in Imérina transferred to the 
Paris Society was 490. At the same time also, two 
districts in the Bétsiléo province were handed over to 
the same society, including nearly ninety congregations, 
making a total of 580 thus placed under French control. 
The congregations still left to the care of the London 
Missionary Society in Imeérina were about 340, and in 
Bétsiléo about 230; so that the work in Madagascar 
formerly done by the London Missionary Society was 
now about equally shared by the two Societies. The 
work in Antsihanaka and on the east coast had to be 
managed henceforth by native evangelists, while that 
on the south-east coast was taken up by the Norwegian 
Mission. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that for two 
or three years there were great difficulties in the way 
Gridual of London Missionary Society missionaries, 
Revival of indeed, of all non-French missions ; and at 
LMS. work. times it almost seemed as if they would 
have to retire from the conflict. But gradually work 
of all kinds was taken up again ; and the people began 
to understand that though they might be attached 
to an English mission, they would not therefore be 
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considered as disloyal to France. During that whole 
period the half-yearly meetings of the Congregational 
Union were never discontinued, although one of them 
occurred at the very darkest time in the history of the 
mission. ‘The evangelists who had been sent to distant 
parts of the island were allowed to remain at their 
posts, although it was fully expected that, as Hovas, 
they would all be ordered to retire ; they were some- 
what restricted in their action, but the work of the 
Union was not much interfered with. It may be noted 
that, added to other troubles, the end of 1897 and 
beginning of 1898 were marked as a time of famine. So 
much land had been left uncultivated through the rebel- 
lion that the price of rice (the Malagasy staff of life) rose 
to eight or ten times its ordinary rate, and consequently 
there was very widespread distress among the people. 

In August, 1900, the London Missionary Society re- 
sumed the responsibility and control of the day-schools 
Day Schools Connected with its congregations, as former 
Resumed. difficulties appeared to have ceased ; and, 
in fact, their support was too heavy a burden for the 
Paris Society in addition to its own responsibilities, 
especially as the first enthusiasm to help its work 
began to cool down among some of its supporters. 
At the beginning of the previous year a small but very 
convenient new building was opened for the work of 
the College ; and in April, 1901, a large and commodious 
building was completed for the Boys’ High School, 
General Gallieni and many of the highest officials at- 
tending the opening ceremony. For several years this 
school has had about six hundred pupils, including 
those in training for teachers. Its industrial depart- 
ment has been made very complete and in accordance 
with the Government programme.* 


* A large Industrial School has also been carried on for many years 
at the Isoavina mission station by Rev. P. G. Peake ; here numbers 
of youths have been trained as carpenters, blacksmiths, and tin- 
smiths, and excellent work turned out. 
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In two or three years’ time from the issuing of the 
order about French teaching in the schools, a consider- 
Official able number of youths in the High Schools 
Schools. had obtained the brevet, authorising them as 
fully qualified teachers ; so that, gradually, the teachers 
of the most important schools both in town and country 
became able to satisfy the Government requirements. 
Fardins d’essai were provided by the people of the 
villages, at which the scholars were taught to plant 
and rear vegetable productions of various kinds. A 
number of official schools were founded by the Govern- 
ment, but not sufficient for a tenth part of the children 
who should be learning, so that elementary as well as 
higher education remained mainly in the hands of the 
missionary societies. Owing to the absence of all religi-_ 
ous teaching in these official schools, they have never 
been in favour with the people generally ; even those 
who are indifferent to religion themselves desiring it for 
their children. Besides which, owing to the very slight 
oversight of these schools, the teaching at most of them 
is very inferior, so that even Government officials much 
prefer a mission school for their children. 

From 1900 to the close of 1906, little occurred in the 
political sphere to affect mission work. Towards the 
Retirement €0d of 1905 General Gallieni retired from the 
of General post he had so long and successfully held. 
cuent. Although he could be severe, he was felt to 
be just, and very wishful to make the French rule easy 
to the people. It was therefore a matter of general 
regret when he resigned his position. He was suc- 
ceeded by M. Victor Augagneur, who was believed to 
be Socialist in his leanings, and presumably a friend 
to the common people and likely to lighten the burden 
of taxation. 

Here it may be well to say a few words as to the 
effects of the French occupation of Madagascar. As 
regards external changes, there has been much to 
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commend in what has been effected. Carriage roads 
have been made all over the island, connecting the 
Results of Chief ports with the principal inland towns ; 
French the rivers have been bridged, the forests 
Annexation. Hierced, embankments raised, and cuttings 
excavated. The construction of a railway from the 
coast to the capital has already been mentioned, as 
well as the canalization of part of the coast lagoons. 
A very detailed survey of the island has been made to 
a good scale, and a large portion of the interior mapped 
in as minute a way as for the English ordnance maps. 
It is indeed an admirable piece of work for so short 
a time. All the principal places are connected by 
telegraph, and a postal system has been organised. 
Great efforts have been made to encourage the plant- 
ing of various vegetables, grains, and fruit-trees; to 
extend silk-culture ; to improve the breed of horses, 
sheep, and cattle ; and to excite emulation among the 
natives by the establishment of Agricultural Shows, &c. ; 
and the Government officials all over the island have 
collected a large mass of information as to the pro- 
ductions of the country. A Botanic Garden has also 
been made in the suburbs of Antananarivo, 

The capital has, through the skilful engineering of 
roads up and down its steep sides, been provided with 
a complete system of broad and easy carriage routes, 
and where the gradients are too steep, with broad 
flights of steps. Open spaces, formerly unsightly and 
unsavoury, have been turned into beautiful places, with 
luxuriant trees and flowering shrubs. Fine blocks of 
buildings have been erected for public offices, in addition 
to the Residency, a structure that would be no dis- 
credit to beautiful Paris itself. At night the city is 
well lighted by lamps ; a police force keeps order ; and 
in the law courts, justice is administered. In 1902, an 
Académie Malgache was founded for the study of 
the ethnology, geology, natural history, language, and 
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other subjects connected with the island and its 
people. * 

Government hospitals and dispensaries have been 
established in a number of places, and medical schools 
founded for the instructing of native doctors and mid- 
wives, who are stationed among the population. It is 
true that there is a tax for this medical aid, but it has 
doubtless been of great service to the people, especially 
in times of epidemic sickness. A good many of the 
foregoing improvements were due to the initiative of 
General Gallieni. 

For all these indications of advance in civilisation 
there can be nothing but hearty commendation. But, 
Hardships of ©2 the other hand, it may be questioned 
Foreign whether the real happiness of the people 
Occupation. has been at all increased by foreign con- 
quest. The taxation seems far too heavy for the 
resources of the Malagasy; and it is affirmed by 
intelligent natives that the mass of the people are 
being gradually impoverished and slowly drained of 
their property. Certainly there seems, to an outsider, 
to be far too large a staff of French officials for any 
real needs of government; and this is an incubus 
which nothing but a sweeping reduction would 
remove. Besides this, the high customs duties levied 
on all non-French imports largely shut out foreign 
trade, while the taxation of any new manufacture or 
process of production tends to repress enterprise. 
Many monopolies have been granted to French 
colonists, such as that of all the dry grass—the staple 
fuel of the people—in certain districts; the rights of 
ferryage, and the using of canoes on some rivers, which, 
with other things, are felt as very unfair restrictions of 
their former rights and freedom of action. 


™ Of this Academy, three missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, and one of the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, are 
members, as well as several intelligent Malagasy. 
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As regards the moral effects of foreign conquest, it is 
quite certain that there is very much to regret. The pre- 
sence of a number of European soldiers has 
its natural effect in increasing immorality ; 
and it becomes more and more difficult to preserve 
the purity of the women and girls. The facilities for 
obtaining drink are greater than before, and also 
for obtaining divorce. The promotion of races, sports, 
and public amusements is rapidly breaking down the 
sanctity of the Lord’s Day. Added to all this, are the 
free-thinking and infidel notions held by the great 
majority of French residents, and industriously spread 
by many of them among the young men in the Govern- 
ment offices and medical and other schools. All these 
things, it is evident, are very real foes to the advance of 
_ Christianity among the Malagasy. 

However, notwithstanding the above adverse influ- 
ences, for several years, especially from 1898 to 1906, 


Moral Effects. 


Religious English missionaries had little to complain 
Progressand of. They had full liberty to preach and 
sa teach and travel about their districts, to visit 


their congregations, to conduct and examine schools 
as before, to print and circulate literature, and to send 
evangelists to various parts of the country. The control 
of the Government Educational Department over our 
schools was almost nominal, and religious teaching in 
them went on without any restriction. The College 
continued to train and send out men; the Jsan-énim- 
bolana kept up its gatherings, which grew more and 
more crowded every year ; its messengers were main- 
tained at their posts, and new men sent out as occasion 
required ; and the congregations, both in town and 
country, were undiminished. 

About the year 1904, and subsequently, a revival 
Religious 4 movement took place in the Beétsiléo pro- 
Revivals. vince and neighbouring districts, showing 
that a breath of the Divine influence which had been at 
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work in other parts of the world, especially in Wales, 
had stirred the hearts of many Malagasy. The mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society, the French, 
and the Norwegian Missions, had all reason to rejoice 
in seeing numbers of their people, formerly careless 
and indifferent, brought to confess sin and to seek 
salvation. Together with some things that were 
evanescent, such as the seeing of visions and dreaming 
of dreams, &c., there was much more that was genuine 
and lasting in the revival, and it brought a considerable 
number into the fellowship of the churches. 

Connected to some extent with the revival, and pre- 
ceding it, was the appearance of a number of men and 
“The women, chiefly in the southern provinces, 
Apostles.” who called themselves ‘‘ Apostles,” and who 
professed to cast out devils by the laying on of hands, 
and also to cure diseases simply by faith. Opinions 
varied as to the good these people did. It appears 
that they were, in many cases at least, earnest in 
preaching Christ; while some appeared to be using 
their supposed powers for obtaining money from the 
ignorant people. 

-Another sect, calling themselves “ Disciples of the 
Lord,” many of them being women, also went about 
preaching and making somewhat the same claims as 
the so-called ‘‘ Apostles.” Still another sect appeared, 
who styled themselves ‘‘ Children of the Bible,” but 
were known in a much less creditable manner than the 
others, by keeping forcible possession of one of the 
city churches, and retaining it against the great majority 
of the members ; this they did for many months, until 
dispossessed by a court of law. It may be also noted 
here, that in addition to the forty or so Protestant 
churches in Antananarivo and its suburbs, there are 
two which may be called “‘ dissentient”” congregations, 
which have separated from the other churches and 
hold an independent position. 
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During the twelve years’ period we are now con- 
sidering, the Christian Endeavour movement became 
Work Among stronger and more useful. Temperance 
the Young. work was carried on, chiefly by the 
ladies of the missions, and temperate habits 
were encouraged by the diffusion of literature and 
the holding of annual entertainments, with lectures 
and lantern exhibitions for the boys and _ girls; 
Sunday schools became more general and _ better 
organised, and for the last three years the lessons 
of the “International Series” have been translated 
and printed monthly for the use of the teachers. For 
many years an Orphanage has been carried on, chiefly 
by the Malagasy themselves ; and in 1899, a branch of 
the Y.M.C.A. was commenced. In order to have this 
well managed, an intelligent young Malagasy was sent 
to Europe, to study the working of such institutions, to 
interest European Christians in the needs of Mada- 
gascar, and also. to collect funds for the erection of 
a suitable building in Antananarivo. In all these 
objects he was very successful ; and on his return, in 
1906, a convenient house and grounds were bought 
and preparations made to fit them for the use of the 
Association, : 

The medical work carried on by the London Mis- 
sionary Society since 1862 has already been noticed. 
Asylums Besides this, two Leper Asylums have been 
for Lepers. built and carried on by members of the 
mission—one since 1893, in Imerina, by the Rev. P. G. 
Peake, and the other, in Bétsiléo, since 1895, by Mrs. 
A. S. Huckett. In both cases the funds for erecting all 
the necessary buildings, and also for the support of 
each institution, have been obtained from generous 
friends in England. Since the French occupation, 
however, Mr. Peake’s asylum has been taken over by 
the Government, and has been superintended by ladies 
of the French Protestant Mission, but the Bétsiléo one 
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is still carried on by the London Missionary Society. 
Leprosy is such a terrible scourge to many of the 
Malagasy that it is a truly Christ-like work to do all 
that can be done to alleviate their sufferings. It may 
here be added that the Norwegian Mission has a very 
large leper asylum near their station at Antsirabé, in 
which no fewer than 850 lepers are cared for. Another 
large asylum has also, until lately, been carried on in 
Imérina by the Roman Catholic Mission. 

As regards Church life during the last twelve years, 
it may be said that the older congregations have made 
Church Life Considerable advances towards self-support. 
and Self- All the city churches, most of the suburban 
Support. = ones, and a few of the country ones, have 
for some time past given enough money for the support 
of their pastors. The churches and day schools are 
supported by them, aided by mission funds, so that in 
the case of most of the congregations in the capital, 
there is not so much needed from the English mis- 
sionary except general oversight, although preaching 
and Bible-class instruction is still highly desirable and 
sought after. The system of four-monthly meetings, 
already spoken of, has been largely developed, and 
binds the churches very closely together for common 
action and work. But the needs of the outer portions 
of the districts, and of the country away from the 
capital, for teaching and superintendence are hardly 
less than ever, and it would be a calamity if European 
help were not retained for a long time to come. 
The northern half of the island, especially, needs 
much evangelising effort; the southern half is, to 
some extent, being cared for by the Lutheran mis- 
sionaries. 

Within the last decade a large number of good and 
handsome churches have been erected, burnt brick 
and stone taking the place of clay or sun-dried brick, 
and tiled roofs supplanting rush or grass; and in 
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numerous instances a turret or tower gives an ecclesias- 
tical finish to the building." 


It is a matter of great regret that the foregoing 
pages, recording so much that is encouraging in the 
Niedeedé work in Madagascar, must now be concluded 
Discourage- by describing recent events of a very dis- 
as ae quieting nature. During the few months 
preceding the time of writing these lines (May, 1907) 
there has been carried on what may be truly called 
an anti-Christian crusade on the part of the French 
authorities. M. Augagneur began this by peremptorily 
suppressing the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
October, 1906, so that the building and premises pre- 
viously purchased for its work are now useless. 

Then he followed up the anti-clerical movement in 
France itself by issuing, in November, an arrété by 
Closing of © Which no mission schools could be held any 
Schools. more in churches beyond two months from 
the date of the arrété, an act very unjust on two 
grounds, -viz., (1) that in nineteen cases out of twenty 
the church is also the school-house, and two months 
was an utterly inadequate time to put up new buildings, 
especially in the middle of the rainy season, when all 
building operations cease for six months; and (2) 
because, when the Congregational schools are closed, 
there are, in the vast majority of cases, no official 
schools to which the children can be sent. So unjust 
was this felt to be, that the Government functionaries 
themselves asked for an extension of time to six months, 
but this was refused. The result of this order is the 
closing of hundreds of schools, where a fairly sufficient 
education had been given to thousands of children. 


* During the twelve years since 1895 the writer has supplied sets 
of drawings for no less than thirty different churches, together 
with the necessary platform-pulpits, railings, lecterns, communion 
tables, &c., for these, as well as for older buildings. 
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It might have been expected that some consideration 
would have been shown to societies which, during 
many years past, had expended many thousands of 
pounds for the enlightenment of the Malagasy subjects 
of France; but they are ignored, the teachers them- 
selves being ordered to apply for leave to continue 
schools. If this could be done by renting a suitable 
building, the Government had apparently no objection 
to the societies paying the teachers; but it seems 
pretty certain that the authorities have no desire that 
the bulk of the Malagasy shall be educated ; all they 
need is a certain small proportion of youths to act as 
petty officials, writers, interpreters, &c., while the chief 
use of the population is to supply labourers for the 
colonists and for Government service. 

Since the arrival of the present Governor-General, the 
anti-missionary feeling, always more or less pronounced 
An Anti: © the part of most French officials, has 
Christian become more distinct and actively hostile. 
Crusade. For some time past, all Malagasy in any 
Government employment have been forbidden to take 
part in any public religious service, such as preaching, 
acting as deacons or Sunday-school teachers, &c. And 
more recently, although no arrété has been issued to 
that effect, these officials have been made to understand 
that they should not, if they wish to please their 
superiors, even attend religious services. In many 
other ways the determination to hinder religious 
teaching is evident. Under the old native régime, we 
were able to preach in the open air, near the great 
markets, and thus bring the Gospel message to those 
who do not go into our churches to hear it. This is 
impossible under French rule ; more than this, it is a 
breach of the law to have any religious meeting in 
private houses, and many people have been rather 
heavily fined and imprisoned for doing this. Our 
evangelists are, therefore, now quite prevented from 
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holding the little cottage meetings that many used to 
keep up in their villages for evening worship at different 
houses. No actual law has been issued that the people 
cannot have prayers with their own families, but in 
some cases the officials have let the people know that 
they do not approve of it, and have even threatened to 
punish women whom they have heard singing hymns in 
their homes. 

In some districts it is almost impossible to get leave 
to build a new church, or to rebuild any existing one ; 
#2 and the Governor-General has plainly inti- 

Is not 
idolatry mated that there are far too many churches 
good enough already, and has refused to allow any new 
for natives?” ; ae ‘ 
church to be built unless near a missionary’s 
residence. This decision, if maintained permanently, 
would entirely stop evangelistic work by native agency. 
The educational authorities have said plainly to mission- 
aries that missions are “ very harmful” to the Malagasy. 
““Why do you want to destroy the old customs of the 
people? Idolatry was good enough for them ; let them 
worship their old idols. There is no harm in polygamy : 
it would increase the population!” It is not wonderful 
that in many places, where the people are still ignorant, 
there is a great revival of the old superstitions, trust in 
charms and divination, &c. 

Not only is all religious teaching in official schools 
strictly forbidden, but, lately, teachers in some of these 
Secularist Schools have been directed to bring their 
and Infidel scholars together on Sundays in the school 
Teaching. building and give them lectures on secular 
subjects. It is well known that in some of these, the 
pupils are taught that there is no God, that the Bible isa 
fable, that there was no such person as Jesus Christ, and 
that all religion is mere superstition. In some cases, 
young men have given up their posts rather than do 
this ; while others, although disliking and disbelieving 
it all, are yet afraid to follow their own convictions and 
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sacrifice their positions. In some districts large placards 
have been posted up, giving extracts from speeches in 
the French Parliament, announcing that God has been 
abolished, religion put an end to, and Jesus Christ 
erased from history! The officials second the efforts 
of the ‘Sports Club” to promote all kinds of Sunday 
amusements, and to encourage the revival of the old 
native songs and dances on the Lord’s Day. 

The latest attack upon religious liberty is the closing 
of thirty churches belonging to the Lutheran Mission 
Closing of 02 the south-east coast, and the stoppage of 
Lutheran almost all the schools in some of the Paris. 
Churches.  Society’s districts. It is impossible to fore- 
cast what will be the ultimate issue of this anti-Christian 
movement ; but it is difficult to believe that when the 
foregoing facts are fully known, enlightened and liberal- 
minded French statesmen will confirm all the acts of 
their representatives in Madagascar. It would, indeed, 
be a strange commentary on the words, “ Liberté, Egaliteé, 
Fraternité.” 


It will be seen from the preceding facts that Chris- 
tianity in Madagascar is passing through another season 
of opposition, amounting in some cases to real persecu- 
tion. The Malagasy believers again need the sympathy 
and prayers of their fellow-Christians. Yet the efforts 
of the enemy of all good have stirred up many of the 
people to increased earnestness and zeal; and we are 
convinced that nothing will prevent them from holding 
fast to the Gospel which they have received. . 

It is seventy years ago in August of this very year 
since the first Malagasy martyr suffered death for her 
“sursum love to Christ. What a wonderful change 
Corda!” has come over Madagascar since that time ! 
When we remember how God has upheld His Church 
here since then, we must still take heart and not be dis- 
couraged. Government opposition and hatred to the 
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Gospel will not eventually prevent its progress, any 
more than did the efforts of Ranavalona I. prevail to 
crush out the Word of God from her kingdom. “ He 
that sitteth on the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall 
have them in derision.” 


In conclu- 
sion, we would 
very earnestly 
press upon all 
friends and 
supporters of 
the London 
Missionary 
Society the 
following con- 
siderations 
and facts :— 

1. Madagas- 
car has still 
great claims 
upon the help 
of English 
Christians. 
Other mission 
fields, with 
their large 
populations, 
doubtless 
must be evan- 
gelised ;_ but 
many societies 
are at work 
(38 in India, 
35 in China), 
while the 
missionaries 


MAP SHOWING UNEVANGELISED OR PARTIALLY 
EVANGELISED PORTIONS OF THE ISLAND. 
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labouring there are numbered by thousands (3,700 in 
India, 4,100 in China). This island, it is true, has 
not the immense populations of these eastern fields ; 
but it has yet three millions of people, with souls to 
be saved just as much as Hindus or Chinese, and a 
large proportion of the island is still unevangelised. 
And God seems to have put this responsibility primarily 
upon English Christians, and specially upon the London 
Missionary Society. Their missionaries first began to 
evangelise it; their missionaries first translated the 
Bible for the Malagasy ; their missionaries first educated 
their children ; and the affection of the people is still 
set first of all upon English missionaries. It will bea 
dereliction of duty it we do not still carry on the work 
which God has so plainly put into our hands. 

2. The fact that Madagascar is a French colony does 
not lessen, but rather strengthens, its claim upon the help 
of English Christians. Were it in the hands of a country 
like America, we might gradually leave the work to 
those who would be sure to evangelise it ; but France 
being so largely an infidel country, cannot do for Mada- 
gascar what it so sorely needs. 

3. It may be pointed out, as many are not satisfied to 
give money unless they see visible results, that the 
Madagascar Mission is, in proportion to its mission staff, 
one of the most fruitful of all the London Missionary 
Society's fields of labour. Although in 1896 and 1897 more 
than half of the congregations founded by the L.M.S. 
were handed over to the Paris Society, we have still under 
our care not fewer than 680 churches, with 32,000 com- 
municants, and 120,000 attendants on Christian services ; 
while in our day schools (at the end of 1906) there were 
27,000 children,t and 21,000 Sunday scholars. To direct 


t It is still impossible to tell how many children will now be left 
in our schools, as no answers have yet been received to the applica- 
tions made last January ; in April there were not half left of the 
above figures. Of 300 Norwegian Lutheran schools, the Govern- 
ment has closed all but 27 ; and as there are hardly any official 
schools, the children must apparently be left in ignorance. 
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and instruct these large numbers there is a staff of only 
25 missionaries (of whom a third part are now on 
furlough) ; and if these figures are compared with those 
of other fields, it will be seen that in outward results— 
real, spiritual results such as no figures can gauge—the 
Madagascar Mission stands very high indeed. There 
are, in fact, more church members and adherents in 
Madagascar than in all the London Missionary Society 
stations in India and China put together. In most mission 
fields the people have still to be brought in; here in 
Madagascar they are already largely gathered together, 
although urgently needing fuller teaching than we, with 
our small numbers, can possibly give them. How can 
one missionary properly supervise the work of fifty 
congregations, scattered over a wide area of country ? 

We have faith that present difficulties will be eventu- 
ally overcome, as hindrance and opposition have been 
overcome in the past. Three-fourths of Madagascar is 
still in darkness (see map); we must evangelise the 
heathen tribes, for a living church must be a missionary 
church. “Enlarge the place of thy tent; lengthen thy 
cords, strengthen thy stakes.’ ‘““ THERE REMAINETH 
YET VERY MUCH LAND TO BE POSSESSED.” 


APPENDIX A 


FIELDS OF LABOUR OCCUPIED BY THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OUTSIDE IMERINA. 


REFERENCE has frequently been made in the foregoing pages 
to other parts of Madagascar besides the central province, 
where work has been carried on by London Missionary 
Society missionaries. The most important of these is the 
BETSILEO province, with its chief town, Fiandrantsoa. Work 
was commenced here in 1870, and it is in most respects very 
similar to that in Imerina. The Bétsiléo are less advanced 
than the Hova, but the Revival Movement mentioned at p. 85 
has affected them more powerfully than the people in the 
north. Two stations and districts for long occupied by the 
London Missionary Society were, in 1897, transferred to 
the Paris Society ; but there are still stations at Ambalavao, 
at Ambohimandriso, and at Ambohimahasoa (as well as at 
Fianarantsoa). The Bétsiléo churches have their Congrega- 
tional Union, high schools, theological institution, hospital 
and medical work, and leper asylum, &c., and they are 
evangelising the neighbouring Tanala and Bara tribes. In 
1906 the statistics of the mission were : English missionaries, 
g ; churches, 259 ; church members, 4,025 ; adherents, 12,346 ; 
scholars, 9,810 ; Sunday scholars, 4,300. 

Missionaries were formerly stationed in the ANTSIHANAKA 
province (N.E. interior), at Ambatondrazaka (1875-1896) and 
at Imérimandroso (1885-1896) ; in the IBorna province (N.W. 
coast), at Mojanga (1877-1882) ; in the Tarmoro district (S.E. 
coast), at Ambahy (1887-1895) ; and in the TaMATAVE district 
at the port itself (1880-1896). At all these places valuable 
work was done, in Antsihanaka for more than twenty years ; 
but it seemed advisable, after the war, to transfer the Taimoro 
work to the Norwegian Society, and that at Tamatave (quite 
recently) to the Paris Society ; while the other two districts 
are under the care of native evangelists, with occasional visits 


from European missionaries. 
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APPENDIX B 
OTHER SOCIETIES LABOURING IN MADAGASCAR 


Our space does not allow us to do more than merely mention 
the names and spheres of influence of other missionary 
societies labouring in the island together with the London 
Missionary Society. These have been referred to occasionally, 
and it must be understood that brevity here is not from want 
of hearty appreciation of the efforts and the success of 
honoured brethren of other churches. (1) In closest union 
with us is the FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MIssIONaRY ASSOCIATION 
(work begun in 1867). They have 15 missionaries, a church 
in Antananarivo, a press, high schools, and had for many 
years the chief responsibility of the hospital and the medical 
work. They have also a large district to the west of the 
capital, divided into several sub-districts, all occupied by 
missionaries, and including 176 churches, with 2,394 church 
members, and 22,870 adherents, 6,550 children in day schools 
(in 1906), and 4,000 in Sunday schools. They are also now 
endeavouring to evangelise the heathen Sakalava to the west. 
(2) THe CHURCH Missionary SOCIETY began a mission on the 
east coast in 1864, but withdrew in 1874. (3) THE Society 
FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL also began work on 
the east coast in 1864; and in 1872 commenced work in the 
capital, with a bishop and several clergy. Here they have a 
cathedral, high schools, two churches, a college twelve miles 
to the north, and a few stations in Imérina ; but their principal 
field is on the east and south-east coasts. (4) THE Paris 
MIsstonary Society, which began its work in Madagascar in 
1896 (as related in the foregoing pages), has about 30 mission- 


aries labouring in the island, at thirteen different stations. Its 
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communicants number more than 10,000, and its scholars ~ 
18,000. (5) THE NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN SOCIETY’s work was © 
commenced in 1886, and has gradually increased until it has 
become one of the largest missions in the island. They have 

a church, press, and schools in the capital, but their principal 
fields are the Vakinankaratra district, 100 miles S.S.W. of 
Imérina, the Bétsiléo province, and the whole south-east and ~ 
south-west coasts. A few years ago, a portion of this last- 
named section was transferred to the American Norwegian 
Lutheran Society. The statistics of the Norwegian Mission 
in 1906 were: missionaries, 60; churches, 892; scholars, 
38,164 ; adherents, 71,494." The closing, by Government, of 
large numbers of their schools and many of their churches 
has been already mentioned, p. 92. 


* The American Lutheran Society has 14 missionaries ; we have 
been unable to obtain other statistics. 
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